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THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is . 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & Company 











KINGSHIGHWAY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 











The installation in this prominent southern Church has evoked 
the admiration of the purchasers, and congratulations from all 
the Musicians of the city. 

Thus we have added another three-manual to the long list of 
fine Organs provided by us to contribute to the cultural in- 


fluences of the Southwest. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Martin W. Bush - - - - 2087 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 523 Fred W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Repertoire.and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 


and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in-the last pages of this magazine. 


CUTHBERT HARRIS: “at THE cross,” 7Op. cq. t. 
me. Schmidt, 15c. Intended for Good Friday services 
and it will make a welcome addition to the repertoire 
of many choirs which cannot undertake any of the larger 
works written for that day. It is sincere, churchly, and 
quite varied in mood as it tells the story of the cruci- 
fixion, and there is enough musical interest in it to put its 
message across with conviction. Altogether a worthy ad- 
dition to Good Friday repertoire. 


—EASTER— 

CUTHBERT HARRIS: “cHRIsT Is RISEN FROM THE 
DEAD,” 10p. cq. s. me. Schmidt, 15c. An anthem that be- 
gins with Alleluia and ends in the’same brilliant mood, 
with a melody-section between for contrast. The choir 
will enjoy rehearsing it and the congregation will enjoy 
hearing it; it will serve excellently for one of the brilliant 
numbers of the service. 

EDMUND PENDLETON: “cHRIST OUR PASSOVER,” 
6p. c. me. Gray, 15c, Here’s an unusual number. It is 
written in Dorian and Lydian: modes, which gives it a 
flavor of its own, of course, but the unusual feature 
is that the“baritone (or tenor) has a monotone passage 
of some length to read against the choir’s repetition of 
a six-measure sentence to be repeated over and over again 
till the reading has been completed . This element of 
newness is of itself sufficient to induce modern organists 
to at least investigate, if not use, the number; it seems 
to be more than worthy of very wide use. 

C. ALBERT SCHOLIN: “upon THE FIRST DAY OF 
THE WEEK,” 3 p. 3-part. b. me. Schattinger, 15c. This 
number was written by Mr. Scholin for his own choir 
—for boy-sopranos, tenors, and basses—a form for 
which there is by no means too much literature avail- 
able. First we have a section for full choir, in this 
3-part work; then an appealing baritone solo, followed 
by a brief section for 4-part men’s chorus; and finally 
again the boys and men together in 3-part writing. It 
makes a highly effective and varied number for the 
modern choir. The composer is organist of the Second 
Presbyterian, St. Louis. 

MARTIN SHAW: “arise IN us,” 5p. c. me. Novello. 
Here’s an importation that merits attention. The text is 
unusual, far removed from the needless parroting of the 
same old texts; and the music is quite equal to the in- 
dividuality of the text—a combination hard to beat and 
not often attained in church anthems of former years. 
This anthem was written for a celebration in Liverpool 
Cathedral, Oct. 4, 1931. : It will be equally appropriate 
for the post-Easter services. 

French, 15th Century, arr. W. R. Voris: “YE sons 
AND DAUGHTERS,” 8p. c. a. md. Schmidt, 12c. The an- 
cient melody upon which this is founded will be recog- 
nized by many congregations, and the success of the an- 
them is then virtually insured. There are passages for 
4-part choruses of men, and also of women, with an ef- 
fective solo for contrast. It looks like one of the en- 
during contributions to Easter literature. 


CANTATA 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: “tHE ANGEL OF THE DAWN,” 
29p. c. me. Ditson, 75c. Soprano and tenor solos, duets 
for various combinations, 4-part writing for men’s voices, 
and many similar methods for the sake of variety and 
interest. The methods of writing cantatas for average 
choirs have been improving, year by year; here we have 
a 1932 cantata written for the average chorus, yet it 
shows a highly commendable excellence of part-writing, 
considerably greater freedom on the composer’s part in 
writing good music instead of having to write down to 
choral incompetence. Choirs have vastly risen in ca- 
pacity, and congregational taste is following along nicely 
—all due to a higher grade of musicianship on the part 
of the organist. And all this in spite of the fact that 
even when the organist is more than a part-time worker 
in his church, his choir is emphatically a part-time or- 
ganization and he cannot hope to command their re- 
hearsal time as freely as he would if he dared. The 
chorus that does a great repertoire each season will walk 
away with this in short order, and have a grateful con- 
gregation to hear the results; the choir of limited reper- 
toire will work much harder, but it will be enjoyable 
work, producing real musical results for all. 

ORGAN 

CARL F. MUELLER: a soNG OF TRIUMPH, 4p. me. 
White-Smith, 50c. Based on two hymn-tunes, and done 
in a way to satisfy the pews without offending the music 
intelligence of the organ-loft. For the opening we have 
a free-fantasia style of treatment of which might be 
called the motive of one of the hymns, and then for 
contrast the hymn-tune is played in harmony by the left 
hand, while the right indulges in a bit of mild frivolity; 
in the good old days a thing like this would have been 
played with the left hand part as the accompaniment and 
the frivolity-passage played much louder as the solo, but 
the better usage of modern days treats the theme itself 
as not only the solo but almost the whole piece, using 
the running-passage of the right hand as the faintest 
sort of a background against it. The final page restores 
the thematic style and the piece closes in something bet- 
ter than the ordinary climax. It makes a good piece of 
church music, especially fine for Easter because of its 
prominent use of the tune commonly associated with “In 
the Cross of Christ I glory,” and its triumphant mood. 


WASHINGTON CELEBRATIONS 
Under the general title “Music Relating to George Wash- 
ington” the Oliver Ditson Co. has issued the following. 
at 10c a copy in each case: 

“Father and I Went Down to Camp,” which in other 
words is the well known Yankee Doodle, with all eleven 
verses. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony theme is taken for a 
four-part two-page setting of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
“Ode for Washington’s Birthday.” 

A Stephen Foster melody is adapted to a four-part 
setting of a text, “Mount Vernon Bells.” 

George B. Nevin contributes original music to a text 
by L. C. Nevin under the title of “George Washington 
Processional.” 

Philip Phile’s “Hail Columbia,” in setting for four-part 
chorus is, because of its history and origin, a most ap- 
propriate and worthy composition for use in the Wash- 
ington celebrations. 

John Carroll Randolph’s “Land of Washington” is an- 
other original composition produced for this celebration ; 
the text and music alike are worthy; music is written for 
four-part chorus. 

The 17th century English tune commonly associated 
with a setting of the “Vicar of Bray” is arranged by Mr. 














Christ Church 


Methodist Episcopal 


Park Avenue at Sixtieth Street | 


New York 


buys a 


KIMBALL 
Organ 


Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., Pastor 
Cram & Ferguson, Architects 





Tus beautiful Byzantine structure, which 
has been described as “The Cathedral of 
Methodism in America,” is rising just around 
the corner from the Madison Avenue M. E. 
Church, of which congregation it will be the 
new home. The completed cost of $2,800,000 
serves to indicate the worthy manner in which 
Dr. Cram’s plans are being executed. 


A FOUR-MANUAL English draw-knob console in the apse will control the main organ and an an- 
tiphonal-echo of two manuals and pedal in a gallery chamber. Music for the chapel will be pro- 
vided by a two-manual console controlling suita le stops of the great, swell and pedal divisions, 
heard through supplementary torie-openings in the rear of their chambers. 





THE organ will have 76 sets of 86 ranks, 5,956 pipes, or a grand total of 6,042 including the Deagan 
harp-celesta of 61 notes and chimes of 25. Counting the duplexed antiphonal stops, necessary repe- 
tions of harp and chimes, the tremolos and intra-manual couplers, there will be 179 draw-knobs, 
with 32 tablets for inter-manual couplers. Adjustable combinations are being provided to the num- 
ber of 58, the usual cancels, 11 reversibles, crescendo, mezzo and full organ pedals, and 5 balanced 
expression pedals equipped with Kimball selective locking slides, enabling the organist to control any 
or all expression from any pedal in whatever order desired. 


Dr. CLARENCE DICKINSON, Director of the School of Sacred Music, Union Theological 
Seminary, Organist and Choirmaster of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, drew the spe- 
cifications, acting as organ consultant for the church. 


WWRKIMBALLCO. 


Established 1857 


Organ architects, builders of Kimball church and auditorium organs 
and Kimball-Welte reproducing organs for residences 


Kimball Hall 665 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York 
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Fisher for chorus, for men’s voices, and for two-part 
treble voices, on the poem by Amy Sherman Bridgman, 
“The Glorious Name of Washington.” 

Mr. Page arranges a tune claimed to have been pop- 
ular with the Continental troops, to a setting of “Fair 
Land of Washington.” 

G. Schirmer has issued John Alden Carpenter’s “Song 
of Faith” for four-part chorus of children and men, or 
women and men, and an orchestral accompaniment is 
available. It is a work of 23 pages, typical of its com- 
poser, and written for the Bicentennial Commission. 
Vocal score 30c. 

“MOUNT VERNON” 


R. SPAULDING STOUGHTON 


An operetta in three scenes, text by F. H. Martens, 79p. 
Ditson, $1.25. Here is a work written for the present 
celebrations which has everything to recommend it. 
American folktunes are used very sparingly, Negro 
spirituals are incorporated effectively, in many cases the 
text is spoken, sometimes without music, sometimes 
against an instrumental accompaniment. Ninety minutes 
required for performance. We cannot imagine an au- 
dience of musicians sitting through any ordinary pro- 
gram for the Washington celebration, and hence this de- 
lightfully tuneful and attractive bit of music is about as 
far as any program should go in its music portions, if it 
is to really entertain the audience that comes to be en- 
tertained. The authorship of the text insures its quality. 

Any good chorus can do this work effectively if some 
of its members are capable of the speaking-parts, and 
certainly we know of no Washington-celebration music 
better calculated to enable a choir to enjoy itself in re- 
hearsal and performance, and raise funds for that new 
organ the church so badly needs. And should the or- 
ganist decide to score a real achievement with the presen- 
tation, he has ample materials at hand to work on, ma- 
terials that will measure up successfully to the best of 
presentations. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 

c.q.cg.qc-——chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or 

quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h..m.—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high 


voice, low voice, medium voice. 

0.u.—organ accompaniment ; unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

ORGAN: Wm. M. Felton: Sundown, 5p. e. Fischer, 
60c. 

Gustave Ferrari: Painted on a Chinese Screen, a suite 
in three movements, 16p. md. Gray, $2.00. 

Gordon Balch Nevin: A Sylvan Idyll, 7p. me. Fischer, 
60c. 

Leo Sowerby: Pageant, 15p. d. Gray, $1.50. 

ANTHEMS: Ralph L. Baldwin: “Calls to Worship,” 
six settings, 12p.e. Maxwell, 15c. “Prayer Responses,” 
ten settings, 12p. e. Maxwell, 15c. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: “Christ in the Universe,” 31p. 
ce. d. Gray, 50c. An excellent work in modern style; 
should be undertaken only by the best choirs. 

W. Lawrence Curry: “Thee holy Father we Adore,” 
19p. c. o. md. Gray, 25c. The combination of strong 
vocal writing and genuine organ accompaniment makes 
an anthem worthy of a place in every serious church 
repertoire. 

George W. Kemmer: “Breathe on me Breath of God,” 
Tp. equ. me. Maxwell, 15c. 


quartet, 
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George B. Nevin: “O Saving Victim,” 6p. cqu. me. 
Ditson, 15c. A strong setting. 

C. Albert Scholin: “Be Merciful O Lord,” 6p. c. s. me. 
Shattinger, 15c. 

John W. Worth: “Office of Holy Communion,” 27p. 
c. me. Gray, 50c. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Carr Liggett: 
“Judas,” 8p. cu. me. Gray, 15c. Worthy music set to an 
unusual text that restricts the anthem to special oc- 
casions, though it appears to be intended for concert use. 
Organists likely to build a religious service around the 
characters of Peter, John, and Judas, should mark this 
anthem for use then, or for inclusion in some Sunday 
musicale or concert. 

George B. Nevin: “Ye are my Friends,” 6p. cq. b. me. 
Ditson, 15c. Excellent for Lenten season or for the 
period after Easter when the words of Christ should be 
all-important for texts. A fine setting, kept within con- 
servative range so that the average chorus of men can 
sing it in church with full effectiveness. 

Homer P. Whitford: “Jehovah Reigns,” 6p. c. me. 
Gray, 15c. A vigorous praise anthem in which the Alle- 
luia motive is made much of, depending for its best effect 
upon plenty of manly vocal enthusiasm. 

SONGS: CHURCH: Dion W. Kennedy: “Be Strong,” 
5p. me. Gray, 50c. For medium voice, range C-G; a 
song that could be made highly effective. 

Margery Watkins: “Dear Little Mother with Silver 
Hair,” 3p. h.m.l. e. Ditson, 50c. A simple, genuine 


melody, suitable for Mother’s Day. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take Thought ot 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


—APRIL— 


Rachmaninoff born, Onega, Novgoro, 1873. 

Brahms died, 1897. 

Reginald DeKoven born, Middletown, Conn., 1859. 

First Sunday after Easter. 

George W. Chadwick died, Boston, 1931. 

J. Warren Andrews born, Lynn, Mass., 1860. 

United States declared war, 1917. 

J. Frank Frysinger born, Hanover, Penna. 

Civil War ended by Lee’s surrender in 1865. 

Harvey B. Gaul born, New York City. 

First shot of Civil War fired, Fort Sumter, 1861. 

Wm. Sterndale Bennett born, Sheffield, Eng., 1816. 

“Guild Day” (1896). 

Harry C. Banks born, Philadelphia. 

Handel died, 1759. 

First American anti-slavery society founded, Phila- 
delphia. 

Lincoln died, 1865. 

Rowland W. Dunham born, Melrose, Mass. 

Martin Luther faced Diet at Worms, tefusing to 
recant. 

Paul Revere’s Ride, 1775. 

Gaston M. Dethier born, Liege, Belgium. 

Battle at Lexington, 1775; Patriot’s Day. 

First day of Passover. 

First newspaper published in America, 1705. 

Enrico Bossi born, Salo, Brescia, Italy, 1861. 

Walter Henry Hall born, London, Eng. 

Southern Memorial Day. 

U. S. Grant born, Point Pleasant, Ohio, 1822. 

A. R. Gaul born, Norwich, Eng., 1837. 

Louisiana purchased, 1803. 

Washington inaugurated, 1789. 
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It’s up to the Organist 














“We'll do our part if you do yours” 


The old war slogans all over again 


Only this time it’s a war against timidity and selfishness, And nobody’s being sent into mud-holes to be shot. Every- 
body’s staying home in the same old smug comfort—minus a few of the excess luxuries that formerly enabled 


us to keep up with the Jonses. 


Salesmen can’t sell organs. Not one organ in a thousand has 
ever been sold by an organ salesman. The organ salesman mere- 
ly sells the trade-mark, the firm-name, the brand of organ, not 
the organ. The organ is sold to the church or home-builder or 
auditorium long before the organ salesman knows anything about 
it. Necessity, desire, ambition,-idealism—these sell organs. And 
the one person in the world who gets the greatest benefit is the 
organist who plays the new organ. 

It’s up to us of the organ profession to sell the organs todav. 
We get the benefit. Instead of hard, unyielding, unsympathetic 
tones, we get the magnificent richness of the solo voices and 
glorious ensembles of these modern American organs of ours. 
Instead of unsightly, clumsy, inefficient consoles, we get the 
finest consoles that have ever been known—consoles that do 
everything for us, that make beautiful registration easier than 
turning pages. 

The organ builder, who has never asked exorbitant. profits, is 
now passing along to his customer some of the modest profits 
he used to ask and all the saving he realizes at the moment in 
reduced costs of lumber and other materials. 

He'll do his part if we do ours. 

He has workmen whose families depend upon his ability to 
keep the factory busy, and he no more wants to see his workmen 
shut out than he wants to see his own family in needless worries. 

Money is being spent today in America about as usual. 
Theaters are comfortably filled. Concert halls are prosperous. 
New automobiles are still being bought. Money is being spent, 
gladly enough; let us see that the organ industry gets its share 
of it. Every dollar we give the organ builder now, goes out into 
circulation—into his workmen’s pockets, into the cash-registers 
of their grocers, butchers, and bakers, and keeps on circulating 
in this dizzy old nation of ours—a nation of babies just at the 
moment. A nation afraid to rip the lid off politics and find out 
how billions of dollars are stolen by its crooked employees all 
the way from the top to the bottom of our political structure. 
A nation afraid to throw over an. unused army and navy— 
afraid to trust its own ability to rise at sudden emergency and 
give such a sock to an aggressor as will duplicate our famous 
Revolution that caught us so unprepared in 1775, our famous 
Civil War when again we were thoroughly unprepared, our fam- 
ous World War when we were as unpractised and unprepared 
as new-born babies. We're still a nation of babies—afraid to 
take the step we morally know we should, afraid to thrust out 
a hard-clenched fist when we know we should strike. 

We organists, a great many of us, know we should strike for 


THE BUILDERS WILL DO THEIR 


that new organ now. To help the organ industry, and be happy 
in that hypocritical “charity” feeling? Certainly not. 

To help ourselves make better music for congregations that are 
more critical of us today than ever they were before. 

We'll be down and out like the hoop-skirt if we do not rise 
to the occasion and meet that added requirement made on us in 
1932 because the richness of orchestral music is now heard in 
every home over every radio in America. And if we're still hitch- 
ing our organ music on Sundays to those ancient tracker-organs, 
those impossibly hard ensembles, tied down to inefficient con- 
soles, we too will be thrown into the discard and the throwers 
will not even know why. But we'll know why. 

The physician who lets his patient go from grippe to pneu- 
monia is guilty of criminal negligence. The organist who lets 
his church go through 1932 with the hopelessly inadequate mus- 
ical equipment of 1892 and meet the certain musical disaster in 
store for it, is guilty of equal negligence. 

Only the organist can really sell an organ. All the organ sales- 
man can do is to get signatures on the dotted-line for this. or 
that trade-mark. It should be, might as well be, the particular 
trade-mark you yourself like best; see to it that it is. You have 
to play it, you should dictate its choice. Deal with the builders 
who deal with the organists; avoid those who go over the or- 
ganist’s head and behind his back to the ministers and the archi- 
tects. Give your chosen builder a square deal and he’ll give you 
a square deal, pressed down and running over. 

Only the organist can create, and then foster, the demand. 
The organist is already on the inside—a trusted friend, employee, 
advisor of the needy purchaser. See that the campaign is starte | 
now. That’s not a matter of opportunity, but of duty. Maybe 
a hard duty. Duty is never easy; if it is, it’s not duty but ex- 


‘pediency. 


If you cannot get the whole organ now, get as much as yo't 
can, with chest- and console-preparation for the rest. And 
don’t let your church play cut-throat on prices; that’s criminal. 
No builder is asking excess profits in 1932. Prices are fair. 
Play fair with the industry just as you expect churches to play 
fair with organists. 

You know what you think of the cut-price organist and the 
church that tries to save money by dickering with him. That’s 
exactly what the rest of the world thinks about the organist who 
lets his church work the cut-price game on the organ builder. 
There never was a time in history when fair play paid such 
handsome dividends. 


PART IF YOU WILL DO YOURS 


Buy now—not because you can get more but because you know youw’re doomed to get less if you don’t earn 
more by making better organ music than ever you made before. 
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Recital 


Programs 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first number of any program given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of 1ssue. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a special favorite with your audience? 


FRANK WATKINS 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN, ELYRIA 
Dedicating Hillgreen-Lane 

Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 
Martin, Evensong 
Rogers, Scherzo 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Kinder, In Moonlight 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Harker, March of Magi 
Vierne, Finale 1 

CORNELIUS VAN REES 

BAPTIST TEMPLE, BROOKLYN 
*Handel, Allegro, Con. 10 
Mozart, Minuet, Sym. Ef 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Mendelssohn, Spinning Song* 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Mendelssohn, Ruy Blas Overture 
Dubois, Benediction Nuptiale 
Wagner, Walkure Fire Music 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Debussy, Golliwogs Cake-Walk* 
Nevin, Sketches of City 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
DETROIT, MICH. 
M.T.N.A. Convention Program 


nv 


Rheinberger, Preludio, Son. 7 
Reger, 3 Choralpreludes 
Dethier, Allegro Giocoso 
Grace, Reverie on University 
Dupre, Noel Variations 
Whitlock, Allegretto 

Bossi, Scherzo 

Delamarter, Carillon 

Reger, Bach Fantasia and Fugue 


H. L. YERRINGTON 
FIRST CONG., NORWICH, CONN. 
51st Annual Recital 


Vodorinski, Prelude Csm 
Widor, Andante Cantabile, 4 
Bach, Bouree in G 





Guilmant, Sonata 3 
Prattella, Gothic Cathedral 
Marsh, Evening Hymn 
Schuler, Recessional Ef 
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MISS EDITH B. ATHEY 


ARMY MEDICAL CENTER, WASHINGTON | 


*Best, March* 
Rogers, Pastorale 
Bach, Bouree 
Handel, Largo* 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
Brewer, Allegretto Caprice 
Bull, Melody 
Guilmant, Finale, Son. 1 
*WALTER BLODGETT 
EPWORTH METH., CLEVELAND 
Wolstenholme, Sonata (Handel) 
Pachelbel, From Heaven High 
Schumann, Canon Bm. Sketch Cm. 
Bach, First Organ Concerto 
Pastorale F (3rd Mvt.) 
Anna Magdalena’s March 
Prelude Bm* 
Grainger, Over the Hills 
Ravel, Hop 0’ my Thumb 
Bach, Jesus Joy of man’s desiring 
Vierne Carillon 
ERNEST WALKER BRAY 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
Bach, Choralprelude 
Borowski, Sonata 3 
Nardini, Andante Cantabile 
Farnaby, Giles Farnaby’s Dream 
Mailly, Christmas Musette 
Dubois, March of Magi 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Moussorgsky, March of Victory 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
The following three programs were 
given consecutively and one week 
apart, each program memorized. 
There are no repetitions. In ad- 
dition, these three programs were 
prepared and played just before Mr. 
Christian left for a recital tour dur- 
ing which he played 11 recitals in 
five states covering a period of 35 
days of continuous travel. 

First Program 
Bubeck, Fantasie 
Saint-Saens, Prelude E 
Jepson, Pantomine 
Stamitz, Andante 
Krebs, Trio 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Gilson, Flemish Prelude 
Strauss, Traumerei 
Diggle, Toccata Jubilante 
Second Program 
Rameau, Air Majestueux 
Rameau, Musette en Rondeau 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Cm 
Hagg, Aftonfrid 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Toneen. Minuet Scherzo 
Held, Cradle Song 
Widor, Finale 6 
Third Program 

Hanoff, Choral Prelude 
Handel, Largo 
Andriessen, Chorale Dm 
James, Andante Cantabile (Son.) 
Bonnet, Caprice Heroique 
Karg-Elert, Pastelle 





Widor, Scherzo 4 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Bach, Passacaglia 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 
WESTMINSTER PRESB., CEDAR_RAPIDS 
*Bach, Two Choralepreludes - 
Schumann, Canon 
Boellmann, Rondo Francaise 
Miller, Reflections ‘ 
Dubois, March of Magi 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Jawelak, Madrigal 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Londonderry Air 
Edumundson, Concert Variations 
MARION JANET CLAYTON 
N. J. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
*Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Bach, Two Choralepreludes 
Widor, Scherzo (4th) 
Schubert, Litany for All Soul’s 
Mozart, Minuet D 
Bach, Toccata, Adagio, Fugue C 
Destouches, Sarabande 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Audience numbered over 900. 
*EUGENE DEVEREAUX 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, WHITE PLAINS 
*Bairstow, Toccata-Prelude 
McAmis, Dreams 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Brahms, Behold a Rose 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Jacob, Three Tone Poems 
Vierne, Finale 1 
DR. FREDERIC T. EGENER 
CRONYN MEM., LONDON, ONT. 
Wagner Program 
*Lohengrin, Vorspiel 
Int. Act 3 an@ Bridal Chorus 
Tann., Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Evening Star Song 
Pilgrims Chorus 
Tristan, Int. Act 3 
Liebestod 


*C, HAROLD EINECKE 
PARK CONGREGATIONAL, 

GRAND RAPIDS 

*Clerambault, Prelude 

Russell, Basket Weaver 

Schminke, March of Toys 

Franck, Chorale Am 

Bach, Thanksgiving and Prayer for 

New Year 

Gluck, Minuet (Orpheus) 

Revery on Hymn-tune 

Boel'mann, Suite Gothique 

*Jenkins, Night. Dawn. 

Bach, Fantasie G 

Matthews, Galilee 

Sowerby, Carillon 

Clokey, Fireside Fancies 

Dawes, Melody A 

Matthews, Toccata Gm 

*Mendelssohn, Sonata D 

Couper'n, Soeur Monique 

Krebs, Prelude and Fugue C 
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Sabin, Bouree D 
3ach, Ave Maria 
Swinnen, Chinoiserie 
Kreisler, Old Refrain 
Sowerby, Rejoice ye Pure in Heart 
*James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Londonderry Air 
Cronhan:, Grotesquerie 
Schubert, Unfinished Sym. 
Guilmant, Marche Funebre 
Beethoven, Adagio (Moonlight) 
Revery on Hymn-tune 
Vierne, Finale 1 
MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
FIRST M. E., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
*Rogers, Overture Bm 
Novak, Andate (Slovak Suite) 
Wolstenholme, Sonata (Handel) 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Bonnet, Variations de Concert 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN ST., BAPTIST, 
GRAND RAPIDS 
*Dubois, Fiat Lux 
Beethoven, Adagio (Moonlight) 
Vierne, Second ‘‘symphony” 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Bonnet, Romance 
Verdi, March (Aida) 
ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
*Gale, Sunshine and Shadow 
Gore, Lied vom Tod 
Fairclough, Fantasia on Lead Kindly 
Light 
3rahms, A Beauteous Rose 
Vierne, Allegro Vivace 1 
3ach, All Men Must Die 
3ach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Redner, St. Louis Hymn 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Mulet, Tu Es Petra 
PAUL E. GROSH 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Corelli, Sarabande 
Trad., Pastorale 
Andrews, Aria 
Widor, Toccata 5 
Deep River 
Stoughton, Dreams 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Handel, Halleluiah Chorus 
*CLARENCE E. HECKLER 
CHRIST LUTH., HARRISBURG, PA. 
Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 
Valentini, Minuet* 
Schumann, Sketch Df. Sketch Fm.* 
Mendelssohn, Andante 
Thomas, Gavotte (Mignon)* 
Cole, Song of Gratitude 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
ALL SAINTS CATH., ALBANY, N. Y. 
*Rheinberger, Preludio 
Peger, Three Choralepreludes 
Dethier, Allegro Giocoso 
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Grace, Revery on University 
Dupre, Variations Sur un Noel 
Whitlock, Allegretto 
Bossi, Scherzo 
Wagner, Liebestod (Tristan) 
Reger, Bach Fantasie and Fugue 
HUGH McAMIS 
ALL SAINTS’, GREAT NECK, N. Y. 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach, Three Choralepreludes 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
d’Aquin, Noel sur les Flutes 
Borodin, Steppes of Central Asia 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Bonnet, Rhapsodie Catalane 
A. RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY 
James H. Rogers Program 
Concert Overture* 
Sonatina 
Scherzo, Son. 1 
Reverie* 
Preamble, Pastorale, Suite 2. 
Intermezzo, Suite 1. 
Scherzoso 
Mr. Riemenschneider gave this de- 
lightful program on the composer’s 
75th birthday. 
FIRMIN SWINNEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
*Mendelssohn, Sonata 6 
Lotti, Aria 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Schubert, Ballade 
Liadow, Music Box 
Tchaikowsky, Capriccio Italienne 
Palmgren, May Night 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
*Franck, Piece Heroique 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Mozart, Minuet D 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Kreisler, Liebesfreud 
Bach, Aria D 
Korsakoff, Song of India 
Widor, Allegro Vivace 5 
*Saint-Saens, Marche Heroique 
Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Paderewski, Minuet 
Beethoven, Andante (Sym. 5) 
Dvorak, Humoresque 
Haydn, Clock Movement 
Liszt, Liebestraume 
Wagner, Ride of Valkyries 
* Sibelius, Finlandia 
Massenet, Meditation 
Nevin, Rosary. Love Song. 
Schubert, Unfinished Symphony 
Handel, Largo 
D:ckinison, Berceuse 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
WM. H. SCHUTT 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
*Sowerby, Rejoice ye Pure in Heart 
Widor, Pastorale 2 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Jacob, Vendanges. Chanson du Ber- 
ger. La Pluie. 
Andrews, Elegy 
Sicilian Christmas Evening 
Vierne, Scherzo, Allegro, 2 
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MISS DOROTHEA M. BEISSER 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Vierne, Naiades 
Guilmant, Son. 6: Allegro, Medita- 

tion, Fugue et Adagio. 
Karg-Elert, Reed-grown Waters 
Tchaikowsky, Danse Arabe 
Wolstenholme, Fantaisie E 

Mr. Schutt’s was his major pro- 
gram, while Miss Beisser is major- 
ing in piano. Both are organ pupils 
of Prot. L. E. Yeamans, who writes: 
“Tt is my purpose to have each pro- 
gram by my major students include 
at least one representative American 
composition. Fortunately worth- 
while compositions by American are 
rapidly increasing.” 

NOTICE 

Many programs prepared for this is- 
sue have had to be held over for 
lack of space. 


Special Programs 


A Few Recitals Selected from the 
Many for Various Reasons 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 
Mendelssohn, Allegro, Son. 1 
Handel, Largo 
Kinder, Caprice 
Mansfield, Concert Scherzo F 
Londonderry Air 
Yon, Concert Study No. 2 

Many fine program-making ideas 
are exemplified in this recital. It 
begins with the broad, solid, not too 
taxing Mendelssohn; follows imme- 
dately with something the audience 
knows and therefore will like; and 
then gives them the sparkling Kin- 
der caprice, the Mansfield toccata 
(more difficulty to hear), the fine 
melody, and the astounding Yon 
pedal study. 

Mendelssohn gives the solid intro- 
duction, Handel brings the old fav- 
orite, Kinder the captivating rhythm, 
Mansfield the colorful (whole-tone 
study), Ireland supplies the superb- 
ly melodic, and Yon gives the dash- 
ing finale. If those elements do not 
make an enjoyable ensemble we’d 
like to know what is missing. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
*Corelli, Prelude. Sarabande. 
Trad. Pastorale 
Bach, Tidings of Joy 
Hollins, Allegretto Grazioso 
Stoughton, Cyprian Idyl 
*Giraud, Melodrama 
Three Spirituals 
MacDowell, Scotch Poem 
Schubert, The Bee 

These programs were given during 
the mid-year examinations; a third 
program was composed entirely of 
six Chopin-prelude transcriptions. 
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MR. M. P. MOLLER, JR. 


who after ten years of extensive activities in all departments of the M. P. 
Mdller organization is now vice-president and treasurer, in charge of 
construction, installation, and finance. Born in Hagerstown, Md., he 
graduated from Susquehanna University with the B. S. degree in 1921. 
Mr. Moller’s love of music finds expression in his singing; he is tenor 
soloist of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Hagerstown, and frequently ap- 
pears in concert work. As he assumes increased obligations in the or- 
ganization whose name he bears, Mr. Méller enjoys the good wishes of 
the innumerable friends he has made wherever he is known. The opening 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Organ may be said to have auspiciously marked 
the beginning of Mr. MGller’s public career as an organ builder. Photo 
by Pirie MacDonald. 
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A Mid-Summer Excursion in Mid-Winter 


Impressions of the Organ and the Organist of the United States. 
Military Academy.at West Point, New York 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 





T HAD BEEN ten years since I 
last heard the organ in the Cadet 
Chapel at West Point. I wonder 
if it hasn’t been that long since 
many organists who pride them- 
selves on knowing what is hap- 
pening in the organ world have 
heard this organ, and if so, they 
may be astonished to learn, as I 
7 was, what has been quietly going 
on for nearly twenty vears in the 
development of this glorious instrument. 

My friend and colleague, Frederick C. Mayer, 
has invited me up on several occasions. I feel he 
is a colleague in more ways than that we are both 
organists. He has the same intense interest and 
zeal for tonal effects and subtle differences in shade 
and color, on which much of my attention has been 
centered. So I knew we would have much in com- 
mon, and no doubt the real “organ nuts” form a 
fraternity of their own, quite apart from average 
mortals. Perhaps it is just as well there are not 
too many of them. 


Accordingly, the editor of T. A. O. and his wife, 
and the editor of this department and his wife made 
arrangements to drive up to West Point in ye edi- 
tor’s ark, to have luncheon with Mr. Mayer and his 
wife. The new George Washington Bridge was 
tried out and was found to hold our weight quite 
successfully. The Palisades and view of the Hud- 
Son are magnificent from this point, but the Pali. 
sades seem to have shrunk in size in comparison to 
this new bridge. The way is lovely all the distance 
to West Point. I am encouraging others to make 
the trip, though if they knew what they would hear 
at the end of the trip, they would need no encour- 
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agement. Only if you own an ark like ye ed’s don’t 
try to use the cigar lighter with the bright lights 
going at night, coming home, as the fuse will blow, 
and you will find yourself on a winding, dangerous 
road with no lights. Aside from this casualty, the 
trip was and can be made without undue strain on 
ye ed’s vocabulary or temper. 

The guard at the entrance gate of the military 
reservation cocked a suspicious eye on us, until 
we told him we were looking for the home of Mr. 
Mayer, the organist. We found Mr. Mayer’s res- 
idence on a hill above the Chapel, which may be 
reached by a three-minute walk. Reaching there 
at 12:30, we learned that Mr. Mayer was over at 
the Chapel, but Mrs. Mayer, knowing organ en- 
thusiasts from long, and I hope not bitter experi- 
ence, knew better than to let both Mr. Buhrman 


_ and me go over there to bring back Mr. Mayer for 


a one o’clock luncheon. As a matter of fact, she 
made the wrong selection, and at one o’clock no 
one having appeared back from the Chapel, she 
sent her son over to bring back Mr. Buhrman, and 
finally Mrs. Barnes to bring back her son. I was 
supposed to be a semi-invalid after my late opera- 
tion. The official demonstration was not scheduled 
until after luncheon, so this time was in the na- 
ture of an extra. Now if Mrs. Mayer had only 
known, she would have chosen me to bring Mr. 
Mayer back from the Chapel as I had long training, 
even before my marriage, in being prompt to meals, 
no matter how interesting the organ investigation 
was proving to be. 

Luncheon was most interesting and charming 
with conversation centered on our chief interest. 
The wives had opportunity to compare notes about 
the difficulties and trials of living with an “organ 
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bug,”’ and I am sure they were each glad to find 
that the other had her own troubles. 


Mr. Mayer could never have succeeded in doing 
what he has accomplished at West Point, were he 
any ordinary organist, nor if his enthusiasm for the 
organ had been merely lukewarm. The very pas- 
sion with which he loves the organ at the Chapel, 
is imparted not only to his playing, but to his 
listeners, and in so tangible a manner that many 
of them have helped furnish the means of greatly 
enlarging the organ to its present size. 

When the U. S. Government had appropriated 
$10,000 for an organ for the great Gothic, Goodhue 
Chapel, to permit M. P. Moller to take the contract 
for a small-sized three-manual organ, it apparently 
thought it had done its full duty in the matter of 
an organ for the Chapel.. There was surely no 
pork-barrel appropriation in this. 

It seems quite certain that if the Chapel had not 
been so fortunate as to have an organist with the 
vision, courage and tenacity of purpose which char- 
acterize Mr. Mayer, this is about where the organ 
matter would have begun and ended. But what has 
happened? The story may be familiar to many, 
but it seems so inspiring to me, as to be worth tell- 
ing again. What can accomplish more than the 
force of a personality? Beginning in a small way, 
Mr. Mayer interested a family or two in providing 
an enduring memorial for a loved one, who had 
been a student or graduate of West Point, in the 
form of an additional stop, or several additional 
stops for the organ. These memorials have been 
made during many years, and it is certainly real 
salesmanship on Mr. Mayer’s part to induce a 
family to give a Schulze Diapason or Chorus Mix- 
ture, instead of Vox Humana, Harp or Chimes. 
But all the additions to the organ, since the origin- 
al three-manual nucleus was installed nearly 
twenty years ago, have been accomplished in this 
manner. The list of donors numbers into the doz- 
ens, each donor having a dignfied bronze memorial 
tablet installed on the front of the choir-stalls, stat- 
ing the stop or stops given and the person or per- 
sons who are remembered thereby in this beautiful 
manner. The organ, that has grown along these 
lines, must necessarily partake of the personality 
of Mr. Mayer, who has spent the best years of his 
life with his chief end and aim to produce as nearly 
perfect a church organ, as could be built. 


The Moller Company it seems to me, have shown 
fine cooperation, and have made no objection to 
Mr. Mayer’s idea of introducing a number of stops 
by foreign builders. The Schulze Diapasons and 
Mixtures made by Noel Bonavia-Hunt are incorpo- 
rated, as also Harmonic Flutes and French 
Trumpets made by Cavaille-Coll—and so on down 
the‘line. (Mr. Mayer first brought Bonavia-Hunt 
Diapasons to America for the organ in the Metho- 
dist Church, Hamilton, Ohio, originally planned 
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by Dr. Audsley and completed by Mr. Mayer; and 
again introduced them in his own scheme for the 
Church of the Holy Communion, South Orange, 
N. J.) . | 

I shall not attempt at this time to analyze the 
tonal scheme thoroughly, as the final stoplist is 
not vet ready for publication. But I am sure 
no organ exists in America today, nor in the world 
for that matter, with the possible exception of 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, in which there is such 
a wide variety of voicing styles, and wealth of in- 
dividual color. Instead of sticking to the limita- 
tions of any one voicing staff, no matter how large 
or competent that staff may be, Mr. Mayer has in- 
sisted on getting the best,and most characteristic 
voicing, no matter where he found it, and adding 
it to the nucleus already there. This is exactly 
what was done at Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, 
only there the money was all provided by one rich 
man, whereas Mr. Mayer has had to so interest 
many people in the organ that they actually wanted 
to contribute something themselves to its perfect 
completion. 

The instrument now contains some 240 actual 
ranks, which places it in the mere matter of size 
near or perhaps at the very top so far as church or- 
gans go. But it is infinitely more than just another 
large organ. It has its own personality, and is 
truly a distinctive art product that has been slow- 
lv evolved and made to fit like a glove into its sur- 
roundings. Such a result I believe is only possible 
by building a little at a time, the way this has been 
done. 

The tonal layout is not conventional, but is at the 
same time logical. There is a Vox Humana chorus 
of some eight or ten sets. A marvellous String Or- 
gan with full and complete harmonic series. A 
most extraordinary family of flutes, of every imag- 
inable shade and subtle distinction. A great bat- 
tery of brass voices, ranging in quality all the way 
from the most fiery French Trumpet to the smooth- 
est Tuba Sonora. 

The crowning glory is the Diapasons and their 
accompanying complete Harmonic Organ. The 
fine Gothic building certainly gives this division a 
rare nobility of sound. 

What does Mr. Mayer play, with such resources 
at his command? The day we were there he played 
some Bach, and then the Dupre Carillon. From 
this to the Siegfried Funeral March. Then a fan- 
tasy on the “Alma Mater” song of West Point, in- 
troduced by a storm. Just think what an impres- 


sion this must create on the young freshman, in 
from the country, who has never heard a fine organ 
before in his life. There is nothing cheap or bizarre 
about this, even though done “to split the ears of 
the groundlings.” Mr. Mayer is far too much of an 
artist and solid musician to do anything cheap. His 
orchestral and piano transcriptions are the most 
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BATTLE-TORN FLAGS OF WEST POINT 


These priceless relics are a prominent feature of the atmosphere of Cadet 


Chapel. 


Air-currents in the Chapel keep them gently waving—they 


seem to keep perpetually alive the spirit of the armies that carried them 

into battle. The console of the great Moller Organ is back of the curtain 

directly ahead of the pews on the left. The stained-glass windows, front 

and rear, are masterpieces, though the photo (taken by the Editor on 

ordinary film, very late in the afternoon) fails to show more than the 

general idea of this truly impressive Chapel. An etching of the Chapel 
appears as our Front-Cover of this issue. 


popular with the students, especially pieces they 
have heard before at home; in such cases they are 
glorified by being done on such an organ by such an 
artist. The Dupre First Symphony (First Move- 
ment) was used for finale, and what sympathy and 
understanding Mr. Mayer has for Dupre’s later 
music. 

All of Mr. Mayer’s registrations are most care- 
fully and meticulously worked out, and he makes 
thorough use of all the organ’s vast resources. Not 
like some recitalists I have heard who get approxi- 
mately the same effects on a very large organ as 
they could on one of thirty stops. When you hear 
Mr. Mayer at West Point, you never need have any 
doubt but that you are hearing a truly large and 
great organ, and that you are hearing its resources 
to best advantage. 

Many hours could be spent alone in listening to 
the effect of the Harmonic Organ (most recently 
added) on the ensemble, by building up the various 
harmonic elements one by one. This was fascinat- 
ing to me. So much time was spent in going over 
the stops in this manner, that the ladies naturally 


became impatient waiting for the recital to begin. 
But what could they expect? 

The next important major improvement must 
needs be a new console. Only two consoles have 
been installed since the organ was first started. 
The present console is so loaded with stop-tongues, 
tilting-tablets, and gadgets, that Mr. Mayer has 
offered a prize for anyone who can tell him where 
another stop control can be placed. There is liter- 
ally not another square inch available, unless they 
are hung on the choir stalls along with the bronze 
tablets. Of course, Mr. Mayer knows the ins and 
outs and peculiarities of the present console and 
is not noticeably embarrassed by it, but a visiting 
recitalist would need a week to find his way around 
comfortably. 

After all, how the organ sounds in the Chapel 
is the all important consideration, and I never ex- 
pect to hear a more noble sounding and truly im- 
pressive church organ. All honor then to Freder- 
ick C. Mayer and the Moller Company for their 
chef-d’oeuvre. 








Alexandre Guilmant’s Music 


A Brief Description of the Eight Sonatas and Some Remarks About 
The Best of Guilmant’s Recital and Church Pieces 


¥83 NOWING little about the history 

of exact organ playing, and car- 

ing less, it is none the less my 

personal opinion that Alexandre 

Guilmant originated the modern 

school that will be heard fifty 

Ke years hence and has already been 

eY heard occasionally. Instead of 

the Dudley Buck style of deadly, 

Zoey dreary, gummy, rolling legato, 

we are to have vivacity, sparkle, 

snap, and clarity. And what a blessing that will 
be. 

Guilmant was prominent as a teacher and as a 
composer. As a teacher, his influence spread a 
little, but has not as yet greatly improved the gen- 
eral trend of organ technic. Pietro Yon has per- 
haps done more in that direction than did Guil- 
mant; certainly Lynnwood Farnam made an em- 
phatic contribution too, though his special realm 
was color and clarity, not entirely including 
sparkle, vivacity, and snap. But if we would learn 
what Guilmant thought was the proper way to 


make the organ a musical instrument we can dis- 


cover more by turning to his compositions. There 
was a day when everybody played Guilmant. Now 
we are doing our utmost to high-hat him, in spite 
of which he evidenced quite a revival during the 
1930-31 music season in America. 

Now I do not believe Guiilmant’s compositions 
broke a new era upon us and pointed to a brand 
new realm of organ composition. I believe they 
did that for organ playing, but not for organ com- 
position. What I do believe is that these Guilmant 
compositions filled-in a very necessary gap between 
the stupidity of the age when he was born—a 
stupidity heartily enjoyed by almost every com- 
poser for the organ excepting Bach—and the pre- 
tense of the French school of composers that fol- 
lowed him, always excepting the profound Franck. 
And these Guilmant compositions are as useful to- 
day in cementing the bond of friendship and com- 
prehension between the organ profession and the 
organ profession’s public as any compositions ever 
written. That’s a broad statement, but the Guil- 
mant compositions evidence a high degree of tech- 
nical worth and an element of spontaneity not of- 
ten found in composers. Guilmant is in a measure 
a cross between Chopin and Tchaikowsky, or rather 
a combination of these two. 

In response to my own inner urge and to a de- 
mand already expressed T.A.O. will discuss some of 
the Guilmant organ compositions, taking first the 
sonatas. All these works can be had from any of 
the publishers whose names and addresses are to 


be found in the Directory; the editions to which 
this review refers were the original ones supervised 
by Guilmant himself and distributed by Durand & 
Sons, Paris; Schott Brothers, Brussels; Schott & 
Co., London; ete. Schirmer was then, and may still 
be, the American agent. 

SonaTA 1 is undoubtedly the most popular of the 
eight sonatas. It is a delightfully fluent work, 
with a brilliant pedal passage in the first move- 
ment. The second is a PASTORALE which even the 
public can enjoy—and always does, though I never 
could quite understand why it should be such a 
favorite. The FINALE is a brilliant toccata. It is 
only moderately difficult. 

SONATA 2 is virtually worthless and never used. 

SoNATA 3 is popular with beginners ; PRELUDIO is 
a showy, empty sort of a thing which the public can 
understand; ADAGIO is an old-style slow movement 
of no depth; FUGA is built on a fine little theme and 
is the best of the three movements, but the fugue 
form is not one to make friends with the public. 

SoNATA 4 opens with an ALLEGRO ASSAI which gets 
no results, follows with an ANDANTE that is too dry 
to be musical, continues with a MENUETTO that is 
the best number of the four and the most frequent- 
ly used, and closes with a FINALE of fair interest. 
Thus SONATA 4 may be passed, unless its two move- 
ments are needed for service materials; they are by 
no means for concert. 

Sonata 5 is kept alive for its delightful third 
movement, the SCHERZO, which is easy to play and 
sounds big. It opens with a really sterling and 
massive ALLEGRO APPASSIONATO in which that quiet 
little pianissimo episode is so eloquently typical of 
Guilmant at his best; there indeed is a lovely little 
phrase. ADAGIO is a noble work that deserves use 
in every church in the world at least once a year; 
it is true organ style, too. These two movements, 
the second and third, make the sonata more than 
worth buying; the second for church, the third for 
concert—and what a fine concert number it is too. 
The CHORALE and FUGUE with which the sonata ends : 
might well be forgotten. 

SonATA 6 opens with one of the finest of Guil- 
mant’s sonata movements, an ALLEGRO CON FUOCO, 
fit for the best of recitals, and an ideal opening 
number. MEDITATION is just ordinary, and the 
FUGUE ET ADAGIO not worth playing. But that first 
movement makes the sonata worth twice its cost. 

Sonata 7 begins to prolong itself; there are 39 
pages. ENTREE is nothing to worry over, though 
it has technical merit; LENTO ASSAI is too short to 
count, though it is colorful, moody ; INTERMEZZO is 
a waste of time on arpeggios; GRAND CHOEUR is an- 
other lost movement; CANTABILE, the fifth move- 
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ment, is not so bad, nor is it so good; FINALE is the 
best movement of all—parts of it are splendid, but 
other parts show a tired composer. This whole 
sonata shows evidence of so much attention to tech- 
nic that we suspect there was but little idea to be- 
gin with and technic had to be enlarged. 

SonaATA 8 is hardly ever used, and evidently not 
known. It reaches 46 pages, and in my opinion it 
is the best of them all. INTRODUCTION ET ALLEGRO 
RISOLUTO begins pianissimo and works up gradual- 
ly to fortissimo when the fugue of the ALLEGRO 
begins. I doubt if the public will like it at first, 
but they will at least understand it—and usually a 
lasting friendship must begin by an understanding. 
ADAGIO CON AFFETTO is a serious adagio in minor 
key, making sterling music for those who really 
like music, but not for those who merely pretend. 
SCHERZO is a merry little movement that does its 
best ANDANTE SOSTENUTO is but a bridge. IN- 
TERMEDE ET ALLEGRO CON BRIO closes the sonata; it 
is built on a fugue theme of considerable value, 
both technical and musical, and it’s not an easy 
theme to handle either. I believe this E1GHTH 
SONATA will last longer with musicians themselves 
than any of the others, but it is harder work too. 
Most of the other sonatas can easily be learned, 
but this and the seventh require more effort. 

Guilmant published his isolated compositions in 
miniature collections, under various titles, usually 
one opus (of three or four pieces) in each collec- 
tion; we shall mention them by opus number. 

MARCH ON A THEME OF HANDEL, Op. 15, Book 1, 
First Series, Pieces in Different Styles. This 
makes one of the finest preludes ever written; it is 
based on Handel’s “Lift up your heads.” Only 
moderately difficult. This, as in all other cases, 
must be taken with the other pieces in its partic- 
ular collection, if this edigjion is desired; but the 
cost is reasonable and the worth of the pieces here 
suggested more than warrants the purchase of the 
unwanted additional numbers. 

GRAND CHORUS IN D, STYLE OF HANDEL, Op. 18, 
Book 4, as above. An old war-horse; massive 
chords, brilliant, commanding; better than Handel 
himself could have done. And the next piece in 
the same Book is ALLEGRO F-SHARP MINOR, an in- 
teresting by-play on the echo effect of two different 
manuals. The third number is a useful INVOCATION. 
This book presents unusual values, both for church 
and recital use. 

ALLEGRETTO IN B MINOR, Op. 19, Book 5, as above. 
Here is a charming little concert piece where the 
pizzicato effect is done to perfection. It is one of 
his most successful little hits. The rest of the col- 
lection is quite useless. 
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CAPRICE B-FLAT, Op. 20, Book 6, as above. <An- 
other superb concert diversion, a study on the effect 
of sudden interchange of manuals. A three-manual 
organ is needed but it can be done effectively on 
but two manuals. It will take a little practise to 
make the hands jump rapidly enough to the right 
manual, but it is a delightful little concert piece. 
There are also two other pieces in the same book 
good enough for service use, perhaps as quiet post- 
ludes. 

MARCHE NUPTIALE, Op. 25, Book 8, as above. 
This is the finest wedding march I know; it is not 
only a good march, but it has the right atmosphere 
about it, and is just as attractive on a recital pro- 
gram as at a wedding. Equally suitable for church 
use. 

LAMENTATION, Op. 45, Book 12, as above. A 
superb funeral march, written in memory of a 
friend killed in the bombardment of Paris in 1870. 
Here indeed is the true spirit of music. The 
ethereal chorale-like adagio which ends the com- 
position is a touch. of genius. The book contains 
two other pieces worth occasional use as postludes. 

MARCI IN D, Op. 57, Book 10, The Practical Or- 
ganist. A very good march, neither of the trite 
variety nor of the ultra-modern, but just a good, 
every-day march, considerably more worthy than 
the average. 

PRAYER AND CRADLE SONG, Op. 27, Book 15, Pieces 
in Different Styles. Why this Op. 27 got itself pub- 
lished with Op. 71 is a mystery, but the piece is a 
sure favorite with any audience outside a conser- 
vatory. It’s just a beautiful little melody; but it 
is beautiful, and its beauty somehow gets across to 
the people in the pews. Fine for service or recital. 

PASTORALE, Op. 26, Book 16, as above. Another 
melody piece that has both popular appeal and 
classic worth; if anything it is superior to the 
BERCEUSE, but it is not quite such a favorite with 
audiences. In the same book is a MARCHE IN B 
which is well worth playing for a festival prelude. 

There are times in every professional man’s life 
when he works to please himself, and other times 
when he must displease himself in order to work 
to please those who pay his bills. The use of the 
best of these Guilmant compositions is a happy 
compromise between pleasing ourselves and soil- 
ing our hands. We cannot soil our hands with 
Guilmant, as with Batiste and some of the others. 
yuilmant’s writings have merit. They are a little 
old-fashioned, just as bread and potatoes are. But 
they will still help to keep musical souls alive if 
given the chance. 


—T. 8. B. 
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Modern Ideas in Paris 


In the New Organ for the American Cathedral 
of the Holy Trinity 


By HUGH McAMIS 


a BS E HAVE HEARD so much of 

' what Europe has given America 

in organ building, it is refresh- 

ing to hear the opposite now. 

The fine new four-manual organ 

in the American Cathedral of the 

Holy Trinity in Paris was fin- 

ished last year and represents 

the best of the American, Cana- 

ym dian, English and French genius. 

Two French technical and elec- 

trical organ experts came to this country and were 

guests of some of our best-known American and 

Canadian builders for nearly a year. One builder 

gave them permission to use many of his inven- 

tions; the Solo Organ was made and voiced by Wil- 

lis of London, and the pipe-work of Cavaille-Coll, 

the buiders, who are of the Pleyel Organ Co. now, 

made this one of the finest and most modern instru- 
ments on the continent. 

The original organ of 45 stops was built by 

Cavaille-Coll and opened by Guilmant in 1887. In 


1922 seven stops were added. and the action changed 


to electric. Mr. R. Meyrick Roberts was the first 
organist—and since then, Mr. Smith, Mr. Alfred 
Baehrens, Mr. Kyle Dunkel, and now Mr. Lawrence 
Kilbourne Whipp, who has celebrated his tenth 
anniversary. 

The organ is placed well out of sight in the 
Triforium in the Chancel on the right, with the 
console beneath. The console, by the way, is a 
thing of beauty, made of carved waxed oak, the 
draw-knobs of solid ivory, the wood used around 
the stops and key-boards of polished “loup-de- 
Birmanie,” a hard-wood from the French colonies, 
having a beautiful warm red color with an even 
grain resembling briar-wood. The blowing-plant 
and automatic starter were imported from London. 

As for the specifications, there are no borrows 
except in the Pedal: the Bombarde, Soubasse, and 
Violoncelle are at 32’ and 16’ pitch. The tone of 
the full organ is magnificent beyond discription, 
not overly brilliant, one of the most satisfactory 
full organ tones I have ever heard. The voicing of 
the individual stops is beyond improvement, and 
the Solo Organ, especially the two strings, the 
Flute and French Horn, is a work of art. The only 
fault in the whole organ to me was the lowest oc- 
tave of the Soubasse 32’, the overtone or overtones 
were so pronounced that it sounded in the Nave 
like an acoustic bass. The simple chaste Gothic 
lines of the interior seem to take nothing away 
from the tone, so that Mr. Whipp has a superb in- 
strument, suitable not only for service playing but 
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for the most exacting recital. And speaking of re- 
citals and service-playing, it would not be amiss 
to mention the fine work of Mr. Whipp. Hardly 
had the organ been dedicated with an impressive 
service when he played a pair of recital programs 
to large audiences made up not only of members 
of the American and English colony but also a large 
percentage of French. 
First Program 

Bach, Prelude Ef 
Bach, I Call to Thee Lord Jesus 
Mendelssohn, Allegretto, Son. 4 
Liszt, Bach Prelude and Fugue 
Hollins, Benediction Nuptiale 
Reger, Ave Maria 
Faulkes, Carillon 
Strauss, Traumerei 
Reubke, Finale, 94th Psalm Sonata 

The choir is an important part of his interest too, 
and does excellent work Sunday after Sunday, with 
special services from time to time, such as the “St. 
Matthew Passion” of Bach on Good Friday. I am 
sure the many friends and admirers of Mr. Whipp 
in this country congratulate him on his new instru- 
ment and hope that he will continue to shine out 
in this “musical light-house” on those friendly 
shores. 

(The stoplist of the organ will be found a few 
pages later, in the Organ Department of this issue. ) 





Dr. Barnes’ Comments 


—THE WICKS ACTION— 
HE TOWN of Highland, 
Illinois, an hour’s drive out- 
side St. Louis, is the home 
of the Wick brothers, who 

a have been quietly perfect- 
ing a direct electric action over a 
period of many years. The Wicks 
organ factory has grown up around 
this central idea of a new type of 
organ action. 

Mr. Louis J. Wick, in whose name 
the various patents have been ob- 
tained, which give this firm the ex- 
clusive rights to certain improved 
features of such an action, has de- 
voted years of his life to developing 
an electro-magnet that with an ex- 
tremely small supply of current will 
have such efficiency as to attract an 
armature to which is attached the 
pipe valve. By this very simple and 
direct means air may be admitted to 
the pipe-hole. Nothing any simpler 
nor more direct than this has ever 
been devised for an organ action, so 
far as I know. 

Not too disheartened by many dis- 
couraging failures in the course of 
perfecting this action, the Wick 
brothers have persevered until to- 
day; I believe anyone unprejudiced 
and fair-minded must admit that 
they have accomplished what many 
others have attempted to do in a 
half-hearted way and given up as 
impractical. 

Visting the Wicks factory a month 
or two ago, I was impressed first 
with the strong character of the 
Messrs. Wick, which is manifest on 
meeting them. Men of less stamina 
and courage would have given up 
iong ago in the face of the chorus 
of opposition they have encountered 
from the outset. Organ building as 
a whole loves to cling to the past, 
and to do things as they have always 
been done. This is not so true in 
this country as abroad. Occasional- 
ly some genius comes along such as 
Hope-Jones did thirty or forty years 
ago and approaching organ building 
with the fresh viewpoint of an out- 
sider makes some revolutionary 
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changes, and announces some as- 
tonishing ideas, which have, since 
his day, by the additional efforts of 
numerous other inventive minds and 
experimenters resulted in the mod- 
ern organ we know today. 

I cannot help but feel that Hope- 
Jones, were he alive today, would be 
greatly interested in the develop- 


ments Wicks have produced in mak- 


ing a truly electric organ. Mr. Sei- 
bert Losh has frequently said that 
the great majority of builders and 
organists insist on thinking of the 
modern organ in terms of the limi- 
tations of the old tracker organ, even 
though electricity has opened up 
endless possibilities for the mechan- 
ical control: of the tonal forces. 
Thus he says his occasional ad- 
vocacy of a seven-octave manual, 
with the full organ (including ped- 
al) capable of being played upon it, 
provokes an amazing amount of op- 
position in more conservative quar- 

















WICKS ACTION 
All there is to the direct-electric 
action of the Wicks Organ. 


ters. Similarly the idea of the direct 
electric action provokes an amazing 
amount of opposition, which I am 
satisfied is quite unwarranted. 

This description of the Wicks ac- 
complishments is presented to T.A. 
O. readers by request for their in- 
formation, just as we have in many 
former issues presented similar ar- 
ticles dealing with other builders, or- 
gans, and inventions. Those not al- 
ready acquainted with some of the 
later Wicks Organs, will discover 
that some interesting progress has 
been made in this little town of 
Highland. 

To proceed with our description 
of the action: 

There are four sizes of magnets, 
each size designed to require the 
minimum current to open the vari- 
ous-sized pipe-valves. Pipe-valves 
up to 1%” in diameter are opened 
by these magnets, with a surprising- 
ly low current consumption. Larger 
valves than this are opened pneu- 
matically. The very small valves ar> 
opened by magnets requiring much 
less current than the standard organ 
magnet. The magnets for the larger 
valves consume more current, but 
still a surprisingly small amount for 
the work they do. 

Arcing at the contacts is overcome 
almost wholly by an ingenious ad- 
ditional coil on the magnets, that ab- 
sorbs and kills the spark. 

Moreover the system has been fur- 
ther perfected by a relay, introduced 
in all their organs with couplers, or 
in the unit type where there are 
more than fourteen stop-keys per 
manual. On all unit organs of 
smaller proportions the magnet is 
operated direct from the double 
bank of key-contacts, which contains 
sixteen wires, two serving as 
grounds. With this relay and the 
system used in the unit organ, there 
is no greater load on a single con- 
tact than on any single contact em- 
ployed in the regularly-built organ. 
A series of contacts is provided for 
each key on the keyboard, a contact 
for each magnet to be operated. 
This part of the action has been 
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worked out with particular care and 
success. 

The switches employed for the 
stop-action and couplers are also of 
special Wicks design, and have two 
rugged contact-points for each note. 
These switches are also operated by 
a direct-electric magnet and no pneu- 
matics, tubes, primaries and other 
mechanisms are required. These 
switches appeared to me to be the 
acme of simplicity, efficiency, and 
durability. An entire division of the 
factory is given over to their manu- 
facture. There are many switches 
required with this system, as each 
stop must have at least one switch, 
and if the stop is unified there must 
be a switch for each pitch at which 
the stop is used (this last is the same 
in all organ actions). The Wicks 
system lends itself to unification or 
borrowing with the utmost ease, and 
slight additional expense. This will 
not appear an unmixed blessing to 
the purists, but it certainly is in the 
case of small organs, and Wicks 
have built many of these. With so 
many switches and relays there 
must necessarily be quantities of 
wiring to connect them. The 


facilities for doing this work and 
the system with which it is done here 


seemed quite extraordinary. 

Four- and five-ply paneled wood 
is used for a variety of purposes all 
through the Wicks Organ. This is 
wood made up of several thickness 
of veneer, glued up with the grain 
running at right-angles to the ad- 
jacent veneer. It is used for reser- 
voir tops, windchest tops and rack 
boards, relay box panels, and many 
purposes. This kind of wood work 
is doubtless more free from warp- 
ing and twisting than any other, an1 
has undoubted advantages for the 
purposes for which they employ it. 

Mr. Louis Wick will take his visi- 
tors into an air-chest, where one can 
sit on a sliding seat and examine 
closely, with the wind on, the opera- 
tion of each of the valves, under 
wind-pressures up to 15” water- 
guage, and varying voltages to 15 
volts. In this way he has been able 
to determine to a nicety by actual 
observation under normal working 
conditions just what size magnet is 
required to open a pipe-valve of a 
certain size at a given pressure and 
voltage. Nothing is left to chance, 
and it may be safely said that “he 
has this thing licked.” 

Of course, such an action requires 
a larger generator, because of the 
larger number of magnets that must 
be operated (not only in the organ 
itself, but in the console where all 
the stop-action, combination action, 
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etc., is electrically operated) than 
the standardly designed organ. The 
total power consumption is no 
greater however; a smaller blower 
will suffice, as no wind is required 
to operate the action. So long as 
the mains are heavy enough to carry 
the current from the generator to the 
relays, at which point this heavy cur- 
rent is divided up into many circuits, 
with no undue load on any one cir- 
cuit, the system is electrically and 
mechanically sound, and there is no 
more danger of fire ensuing, or burn- 
ed contacts, than in any organ. 

So much for the unique features 
of the Wicks Organ, and the factory 
where it is built, and its builders. It 
seems to me every well-informed 
organist should keep his informaton 
up to date. I try to keep up with 
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what is going on and I am constant- 
ly learning something new. In the 
light of my observations in this con- 
nection some of the statements in my 
book are already out of. date and 
need revision in regard to what the 
Wicks factory has been able to 
achieve with its direct electric ac- 
tion. Certainly these are years of 
progress in the American world of 
the organ. 

We recall the Biblical question, 
“Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth?” We can say that some 
good has come out of the little 
town of Highland where the 
Wick brothers have been quietly 
plugging away with an idea that 
they could some day build a suc- 
cessful direct-electric organ and 
what is more, they have done it. 


at Genesis 


History of the Organ as we may Believe it From Genesis down 
To Mendelssohn and the Twentieth Century 
By EDITH AUDREY GAYLORD 


est times. The first idea of 
CD, achieving music through 

pipes was expressed in the 
Pandean pipes, a row of reed; 
bound firmly together with fibres. 
It was similar in principle to a 
mouth-organ. The invention of this 
instrument was attributed to Pan, 
hence called Pandean pipes, and was 
used by both Greek and Latin shep- 
herds. The Greeks also called it 
Syrinx. Later the reeds were 
fastened together with wax instead 
of with fibres. 

The term organ as used in the 
Old Testament and Psalms does not 
refer to an organ, as we know it, 
but was a general name for musical 
instruments. The Greeks used the 
word organic in reference to instru- 
mental music. The organ of 
Genesis IV:21 probably meant a 
Syrinx, or an instrument similar to 
this. The term “ugab” refers to the 
same. 

As it was difficult and tiresome 
with the constant motion of hands 
and heed together, especially as 
more. reeds were added to the 
bundle, a new idea was conceived to 
inflate these pipes.. The reeds were 
set in a row upright on top of a 
wooden box with holes in it, one 
hole for each reed. A single small 
reed was extended into the wooden 
chest or box through the side. This 


HE STORY of the organ 
9) had its beginning in earli- 


instrument was played by blowinz 


through the single side reed and by 
stopping the main reeds or Syrinx 
with the fingers so that all of them 
would not play at once. 


As the number of reeds of the 
Syrinx increased it was necessary 
to have some other means of stop- 
ping the pipes as well as to have a 
larger supply of wind than was pos- 
sible from just blowing with human 
breath. Hence sliders were used 
under the aperture of each pipe to 
open or stop entrance of wind into 
each. The levers added to the slides 
are the origin of “pull-downs.” 
Subsequently to increase the supply 
of wind a leather bag of wind was 
added for the larger instruments, 
while the inflating pipe was still 
used for the smaller ones. Thus 
was constructed a new instrument, 
the origin of the bagpipe, and in 
these new constructions both large 
and small the pipes were pierced 
with lateral holes. When a second 
row of pipes of the same pitch was 
added and the box therefore 
widened, a real bellows was used for 
the wind supply. The Hebrew in- 
strument of this type was called 
Magrephah. All these inventions 
up to this time happened before the 
birth of Christ. 

The next invention was the hy- 
draulic organ, on a larger scale than 
any of the previous types. The bel- 
lows proved to be an_ unsteady 
source of wind, so water pressure 
was used to steady the wind. 

Plato seems to have had the first 
idea for an hydraulic organ, having 
invented a night clock, or water- 
clock that played the hours of the 
night on flutes. The hydraulic or- 
gan itself is credited to Ctesibius 
(B.C. 284-246), a native of Alex- 
andria and a barber. He also made 
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perforated slides to regulate the 
supply of wind. An hydraulic or- 
gan described by Publilius Opta- 
tianus had bellows, with a windchest 
over them and with twenty-six pipes 
on the windchest. A _ pupil of 
Ctesibius, Hero, made experiments 
with steam, water, and air. About 
this time a horn-spring was added 
to the perforated: sliders, which had 
to be kept well oiled, for release. 
Later metal springs were used in- 
stead of horn ones, and also a key- 
board. Several rows of pipes, com- 
parable to modern stops, each row 
standing over a separate channel to 
which wind was admitted by a valve 
which could be opened and closed at 
will, were now used. 

Hydraulics were used for contests 
in public places, as part of the en- 
tertainment at feasts, in private 
houses, and on one occasion took the 
place of a trumpet in giving the sig- 
nal for the sea fight, or Naumacheal, 
in which the arenas were filled with 
water and ships manned by con- 
demned criminals and prisoners of 
war, who fought until the whole of 
one side was killed. Nero was in- 
terested in hydraulics toward the 
end of his life. The Romans, hav- 
ing no sympathy with art, imported 
Greek musicians, usually as slaves, 
or very poorly paid. The Greeks al- 
lowed music to be cultivated only by 
free men and persons of birth and 
rank. 

In the first century the compass 
of the hydraulics must have been 
about three octaves. It could per- 
form six modes, according to one 
description; they were: Phrygian, 
(C minor), Hypophrygian, Hyperly- 
dian, Lydian, Hypolydian, Hyperi- 
astian. 

In A.D. 330 the government was 
at Constantinople. The emperors 
of this period took up Christianity, 
while women were acting on the 
stage and public games and festivals 
were still carried on. Julian (A.D. 





BLOWING IT 
In this very ancient drawing, which 
undoubtedly represented organs a+ 
inaccurately then as popular draw- 
ings do now, the organ was evident- 
ly blown by two blowers, for the old 


gentlemen shown in the picture 


hold not a movable lever but rather 
a horn-like tube of skins or leather. 
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331-363) who reestablished pagan- 
ism for a time, established music 
schools. Christiainity became the 
state religion in A.D. 395. During 
all this time hydraulics were used in 
public games. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, objected to too much music, 
especially concerts of wind instru- 
ments. In A.D. 454 a prejudice 
arose against the hydraulics, string 
instruments being favored. Thus 
the regard for the hydraulics de- 
creased during the latter part of the 
fifth century. 

Water regulation was really not 
found to be satisfactory and so was 
ultimately abandoned. 


The organ seems to have been 
used in a religious connection in 
Constantinople. It did not accom- 
pany singing, but may have been 
sounded before and after service. 
The instrument at that time did not 
have either clavier or keyboard. In 
A.D. 363 the pipes were placed in a 
kind of tower and the bellows were 
of bull’s hide, with levers of wood 
to press down. It became a .very 
large instrument. Two or more 
people stepped on bellows while 
others played the instrument. The 
organ was used in churches in Spain 
in 466 A.D. In A.D. 526 the 
theaters were closed and musicians 
became itinerant. In A.D. 666 the 
organ .was used in the Roman 
church under Pope Vitalian I. The 
use of other instruments in churches 
was much earlier than that of the 
organ, as Bishop Ambrose and 
others before him had used instru- 
ments at Milan. Pepin -(A.D. 714- 
768), the father of Charlemagne in- 
troduced singing into churches and 
thereafter imported from Emperor 
Constantine of Byzantium an organ 
which had leaden pipes. It was 
placed in the church of St. Corneille 
at Compiegne. An Arabian also 
sent Pepin an organ at this time. 
During the ninth century at the 
Church at Aix-la-Chapelle there 
was an organ, while in the palace 
of the king there remained an ex- 
ample of the hydraulic organ. 

In the ninth century organs were 
made in France and Germany. 
John VIII requested of the Bishop 
of Friesingen that he send an organ 
and a master of instruction for 
Rome. Soon after this organs were 
in common use in England. The 
English constructed them with pipes 
of copper fixed in gilt frames. St. 
Dunstan in the reign of Edgar 
erected one with pipes of brass. An 
organ in the old monastic Church of 
Winchester was large in size but 
primitive in construction. It had a 
compass of not more than ten notes, 
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including B, with forty pipes for 
each note. 

At the close of the tenth century 
there were many organs in the 
churches of Germany, notably in the 
Paulina Church at Erfurt, in St. 
James’ Church at Magdeburg, and 
in the Cathedral at Halberstadt. 
Organs created a great deal of 
astonishment, so we may say that 
churches used them as an attraction. 
Organs in fact attracted so much at- 
tention that during the early half of 
the eleventh century a number of 
treatises were written on them, as 
witnessed by manuscripts now ex- 
istent, among these Thoephilus’ 
“Treatise on Organ-Building.” Still 
there was no keyboard. It contains 
an interesting picture of King David 
showing a conception of the times. 
King David is seated on a throne 
striking a lyre with one hand and 
holding a sceptre in the other. His 
head has a turreted crown to indi- 
cate the city with its gate, and the 
glory halo as well. He is supposed 
to be singing psalms assisted by the 
organ, a sort of violin, a trumpet, 
and a set of bells. 

The second epoch of organ his- 
tory includes the medieval organ and 
its development by the monks. At 
the close of the eleventh century an 
organ was built at Magdeburg hav- 
ing a keyboard of sixteen keys. 
There were some earlier organs hav- 
ing a keyboard of from nine to 
eleven keys, which were all that 
were necessary for singing plain 
chant. The keys of the Magdeburg 
organ were an ell long (varying 
from twenty-seven to forty-eight 
inches) and three inches broad. 
Some keys of other organs were 
wider. They were struck with the 
fist of the player, similar to Carillon- 
playing in France, which are pedal- 
ed with feet and have a keyboard 
struck with the fists. The Magde- 
burg organ had twenty-four small 
bellows made in folds like the 
smith’s bellows. An organ at Win- 
chester had twenty-six bellows. The 
force of wind in organs at this time 
was dependent upon bellows-blow- 
ers. There were wooden shoes on 





PUMPING IT 
The next step might well be illus- 
trated by this ancient drawing, 
which shows miniature bellows 


pumped by the two hands of one 
individual. 
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the bellows. The blowers hung by 
a transverse bar and alternately 
raised and lowered the bellows with 
their feet in wooden shoes. In one 
instance bellows were placed over 
the organ and worked by a chain. 

In the twelfth century the num- 
ber of keys was increased and after- 
wards each note was multiplied by 
two or three more pipes. The part 
added to singing of plainsong, called 
organum, was similar to the way 
different fingers played different 
keys on the organ. There is a con- 
troversy as to whether organum 
was named from organ or organ 
from organum. “Canto de organo” 
was the term used in Spain for or- 
ganum, or two notes together in this 
sense. 

In the thirteenth century the 
priests of Greek and Roman 
churches thought the use of the or- 
gan was profane. At any rate the 
organ was not used in ordinary ser- 
vices. The first monastic organs 
were very small and only used to 
play the melody of the plainsong. 
They were called Regals. “Regal” 
is from the Italian word “Riga- 
bello.” 

Princess Mary, later Queen Mary, 
had a pair of Regals. Henry VIII 
had thirteen pair of Regals. A pair 
of organs or of Regals in this sense 
meant an organ with more stops 
than one, as we say a pair of stairs. 

Another type of small organ at 
this time was the Portative, which 
was portable and had one row of 
pipes giving treble notes. It was 
carried in processions. 

Another small organ was the 
Positive. Its keyboard had full 
compass and was played upon with 
two hands. The Positif is the origin 
of our choir organ. It was used in 
monasteries to accompany the voice 
of the choir. 

The monks improved the key- 
board of the organ. They increased 
the number of keys, made neater 
keys and arranged them so that they 
could be pressed by the fingers in- 
stead of the fists, reducing their fall 
and breadth. The organ at the 
Cathedral at Halberstadt in 1359 or 
1361 had fourteen diatonic tones 
and eight chromatic, also pedals for 





DOING BOTH 
This drawing, if it proves nothing 
else, might be taken as proving that 
the player was, in ancient days, 
sometimes also the pumper. 
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the feet. The pedal came into use 
towards the end of this century. 

In the fourteenth century, also, 
it became the practise to place two 
organs in large churches, one large 
and one small one. The great organ 
had two manuals, the upper treble 
and the lower bass, it would appear. 
The pipes of these organs were al- 
ways exposed, a great deal of lead 
and some tin being used for them, 
with quicksilver to cover the lead. 
The organists at first were monks, 
later lay-organists being hired. 
They accompanied the plainsong or 
chant. Before the Reformation, 
cathedrals possessed several organs. 
Organs were often lent from one 
church to another and they were an 
annual charge upon the parish. 
There is knowledge of the existence 
of organ-menders at this time and 
Father John Roose was the first 
English organ builder accounted for. 
The organs developed in churches 
and monasteries in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

The third epoch of organ building 
began in the later fifteenth century 
(cir. 1475). It is the period of Ger- 
man organ builders who enjoyed 
considerable reputation. The great 
improvements in the organ proceed- 
ed from the Germans. Bernhard (a 
German, 1470-1480, organist to the 
Doge of Venice) improved the ped- 
als. At this time German laymen 
took up organ building. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
Germany and Holland both pos- 
sessed organ builders of fame. 
However there were also English 
organ builders by profession and the 
Italians early understood organ 
building. John Chappington of 
England built an organ for West- 
minster Abbey and Antegnati and 
Brescia were famous Italian build- 
ers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Perugino built an organ 
for the Church of Constantine at 
Rome. Hermann, a Jesuit, was al- 
so famous in this respect. 

Ulric Zwingle, a Reformer, ban- 
ished the organ in Germany for a 
time but early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was reinstated in church. 
This event was only a temporary 
hindrance to the development of the 
organ by the Germans. They in- 
creased the variety of stops and 
made improvements in pipes, and 
also invented the stopped pipe. 
Some pipes they also made to taper 
upward. By using a small scale 
they achieved tones imitating the 
violin. By using a large scale they 
preserved full, round tone. In the 
course of the sixteenth century reed 
pipes were invented, seeking to imi- 
tate posaune, trumpet, shawm, etc. 
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During the same century the key- 
board was extended to four octaves, 
of which the lowest was seldom 
complete, the organ being called the 
organ with short octaves. In 1570 
bellows with one fold were invented. 
In 1576 an organ is described as 
having forty-eight keys on the 
manuals and sixteen keys on the 
pedals, with four bellows, each 
twelve feet long and six feet wide. 

Luther did not favor the organ. 
Because of the Reformers the 
Cathedral organ at Zurich was de- 
stroyed in 1527. Because of the 
Puritanical view of religion and the 
Ordinance of the House of Lords 
in England in 1644, a great many 
organs were destroyed. In 1660 the 
restoration of the organ was begun 
in England under Charles II. 

The idea of uniting several dis- 
tinct organs, each with its own key- 
board, into one instrument, arose in 
the seventeenth century. Although 
they had had several keyboards be- 
fore, the general idea was different 
from the modern conception, such 
as having two manuals, one the 
treble, the other the bass. The 
“swell” to vary loudness of tones 
was invented in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Originally all the work of 
building organs was on the spot and 
not in factories, the makers moving 
about from place to place and each 
having his own patterns or models. 
In the eighteenth century organ- 
tuning was held, as previously, as a 
branch of organ making, though at 
this time tuning of other keyboard 
instruments was becoming a profes- 
sion. Bach himself advanced the 
principle of equal temperament in 
tuning. 

After the death of Bach there was 
a lapse of interest in the organ un- 
til the early nineteenth century. 
Christian Rinck (1770-1844), Sam- 
uel Wesley (1766-1837), and Men- 





IN FANCY FREE 

It is quite improbable that any or- 
gan possessing a keyboard anything 
like the refined dimensions shown in 
this ancient drawing could have 
been supplied by wind in the man- 
ner portrayed. This little drawing 
seems to have predicted the advent 
of Hope-Jones; we have the mini- 
mum of pipes for so many keys. 


—T. S. B. 














delssohn (1809-1847) led the re- 
vival in interest. After this revival 
there was a steady improvement in 
organ mechanism until in the middle 
of the nineteenth century the organ 
was beginning to be appreciated as a 
concert instrument, 


ie 
THE HYDRAULIC ORGAN 

This fine drawing by the late Dr. 
George Ashdown Audsley fully ex- 
plains that often misunderstood 
hydraulic organ. All the water ever 
did was to furnish the means of 
steadying the wind, and it did that 
very imperfectly, for when the air- 
chamber (C) was only partly in- 
flated as shown in the drawing the 
pressure was slight, but when the 
chamber was filled, thé wind drove 
the water down the passage (D) 
and as water rose in the water- 
reservoir (B) its pressure on the 
wind in the wind-chamber (C) was 
vastly greater; undoubtedly this 
fluctuation in the wind-pressure was 
the defect that quite early elimi- 
nated the hydraulic method of wind 
control. The reader can readily 
trace the action of the pump-handle 
(L) in drawing wind into the pump- 
chamber (G) and forcing it through 
the channel (P) into the wind- 
chamber (C). 

Note: It is a pleasure to be privi- 
leged to present the historical sum- 
mary by Miss Gaylord. It repre- 
sents the results of a vast amount 
of personal research in the music 
division of the Library of Congress 
in Washington, and as Dr. Barnes 
would say, is undoubtedly as true as 
most history. It reflects great care 


in preparation and presents the ma- 
terials in 


consistent and _ logical 
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Writers of 


sequence by centuries. 
history are never in agreement as to 
proper interpretation of cause and 
effect, nor do they agree even on 
matters that might ordinarily be 
presumed to be matters of fact; this 
condition is as true today as it was 


a thousand years ago. In the ab- 
sence of any prefatory remarks by 
Dr. Barnes, Editor of this Depart- 
ment, we caution the reader that 
Miss Gaylord is giving merely what 
would sensibly seem to be the facts, 
and is not employing an army of re- 
search workers and detectives to go 
back two thousand years to prove 
everything.—T.S.B. 


PARIS 
CATHEDRAL OF HOLY TRINITY 
Pedal 18”: S 14. 


32 Soubasse 
Violoncello 
16 Diapason 
Soubasse 
Bourdon 
Contrabasse 
Violoncello 
10 2/3 Quinte 
8 Bourdon 
4 Flute 
32 Bombarde 
16 Bombarde 
8 -  Trompette 
Chimes 


Great (lowest manual) 12”: S 16. 
16 Diapason 
Bourdon 
8 Diapason 
Montre 
Flute Harmonique 
Bourdon 
Violoncello 
4 Prestant 
Flute 





2 2/3 Quinte 

2 Doublette 
V Plein Jeu 
Expressive (18”) 


16 Basson 

8 Trompette 
Tuba 

+ Clarion 
Tremulant 

Choir (2nd manual) 10”: S 13. 

16 Quintaton 

8 Diapason 
Principal 
Bourdon 
Salicional 
Dulciana 

1 Flute Douce 

2 2/3 Nasard 

2 Doublette 

1 3/5 Tierce 

8 Trompette 
Clarinette 
Chimes 
Tremulant 

Swell (3rd manual) 10”: S 15. 

16 Quintaton 

8 Diapason 
Flute 


Viole de Gambe 
Voix Celeste 


4 Flute Octaviante 
Gambe 
2 Octavin 


V Plein Jeu 
Cornet (from middle c) 
16 Bombarde 
8 Basson-Hautbois 
Trompette 
Voix Humaine 
4 Clarion 
Tremulant 
Solo (top manual) 18”: S 7. 
8 Diapason 
Philomela 
Viole 
Viole de Gambe 
Tuba 
French Horn 
Clarinette (Choir) 
Tremulant 
Gallery 

A division of 11 stops is prepared 
for. 

38 Couplers 
30 Combons 

A reversible piston is provided 
under each manual to couple the 
combons of that manual to the Pedal 
combons, there being five combons 
for each manual and 5 for Pedal 
Organ. 

Five pistons are provided to 
couple the shutters to various of the 
four shoes. Register Crescendo is at 
the right, separated from the other 
shoes by a guard. 

All unison couplers between 
manual divisions, and all Tremu- 
lants, are operated also by reversibles 
under the manuals. 

The console looks very much like 





the Casavant in its layout of stop- 
knobs. Rocking-tablets for the 
couplers are in a single row over the 
fourth manual. There are sixteen 
toe-studs to the left and seven to the 
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right of the five crescendo shoes. As 
the photo is copyrighted we prefer 
to avoid possible entanglements, 
giving a description instead of repro- 
ducing it.—T.S.B. 


Coupler-Arrangement 


Organ Builder Makes Plea for Discussion of Possible 
Standardization of Arrangement of Couplers 


By W. W. KIMBALL 


ew? HAT AN IDEAL condi- 

tion it would be for the 

organists of the country 

if they could go from one 

console to another and 

find the same arrangement of 
couplers. 

In discussing this subject of 
coupler arrangement, it will be ad- 
visable at the outset to limit it to the 
draw-knob console—the customary 
stop-tongue mechanism usually mak- 
ing it seem advisable to have the 
couplers located with the stop- 


tongues of the various manual and 
pedal divisions. 

In the draw-knob console, how- 
ever, it is customary to place the 
couplers over the top manual, and it 
is in reference to the arrangement 
on this type of console that I write. 


The first point that I would like 
to raise is—should the unison, sub 
and super couplers be together or 
should the unisons be in a group by 
themselves ? 

The second point—when the oc- 
tave couplers are in a separate group, 
in what order should they be ar- 
ranged from left to right 

The third point—should the sub, 
unison-off, and super couplers, af- 
fecting the same manual, be placed 
among the stop-knobs of their 
“home” manual, thereby making 
them subject to the manual pistons? 

Concerning the first point I am 
aware that there is a large group of 
organists who prefer to have the sub, 
unison and super couplers together 
—i.e., Swell to Great 16’, Swell to 
Great 8’ Swell to Great 4’—the 
theory being that all these couplers 
under this arrangement are immedi- 
ately available with one motion and, 
being placed together in a group, it 
eliminates searching for the sub and 
super couplers in another location. 
An equally large number desire the 
unisons in a separate location and 
not among the octave couplers, the 
reason being that the unisons are 
used much more often than the 
supers and subs and, being in a 
group by themselves, they are much 
easier to find. 

The second point is concerned 
with the sequence of the octave 


couplers when they are in a group 
by themselves. I have noticed that 
in some cases these couplers are 
grouped according to the name of 
the manual from which the coupling 
takes place—i.e., Swell to Great 16’ 
and 4’, Swell to Choir 16’ and 4’, 
Swell to Solo 16’ and 4’—and in 
other instances they are arranged ac- 
cording to the name of the manual 
to which the coupling takes place— 
i.e., Swell to Great 16’ and 4’, Choir 
to Great 16’ and 4’, Solo to Great 16’ 
and 4’. To my way of thinking the 
latter grouping seems to be the more 
logical. 

Concerning the third point—the 
location of the intra-manual couplers 
among the draw-knobs—there seems 
to be a great difference of opinion 
among the organists. Some players 
have obiected to having the couplers 
divided between two locations on the 
console, while others seem to feel 
that there is a great advantage in 
having the Swell to Swell 16’, Swell 
Unison-Off, Swell to Swell 4’ (for 
instance) located among the Swell 
draw-knobs and subject to the com- 
bination pistons on that manual. 

In discussing the subject of 
couplers, I realize that I am on high- 
ly controversial ground, but it does 
seem to me that it might be possible 
for the organists to arrive at some 
semblance of unanimity on the sub- 
ject. I am sure it would be to their 
great advantage if it could be done, 
and I am equally certain that the 
builders will gladly cooperate with 
the organists in arriving at a greater 
degree of uniformity. 

I trust that this subject may be 
discussed not only in these columns, 
but that it might receive some con- 
sideration at the next conventions 
of the American Guild of Organists 
and the National Association of Or- 
ganists. 


ADDENDA 


Mr. Wallace W. Kimball who thus 
takes a thrust at one of the several 
inexcusable conditions prevailing in 
the organ profession is a director of 
the W. W. Kimball Co. of Chicago, 
this year celebrating its Diamond 
Anniversary—‘‘seventy-five years 
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under the direction of the same 
family, without any reorganization 
or change in family ownership.” 
Thus, three-quarters of a century 
after the founding of the business, 
the Kimball destinies are directed by 
the third generation of the family. 
Associated with Mr. Kimball, who 
has served a severe and rigorous ap- 
prenticeship in every department of 
the factory and is now a director of 
the Company and in charge of the 
organ department, are Robert Pier 
Elliot, chief engineer; George 
Michel, tonal director; Herbert E. 
Hyde, formerly organist of the Chi- 
cago Symphony; etc. “Having a fine 
musical appreciation,” says a com- 
petent observer, “he has built upon 
that foundation an artistic discrimi- 
nation which is being demonstrated 
in the splendid organs which his 
Company is building. Still a young 
man, Mr. Kimball is expected to 
carry the splendid traditions of the 
Company to new heights.” A por- 
trait and brief sketch of Mr. Kim- 
ball’s activities will be found in these 
pages of October, 1930. 
—Tue EpirTor. 


= 
HOFMEYER, S. A. 
DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH 
Estey Organ Co. 
Vit. Ril. $ 12. B1. P 762. 
PEDAL 
16 BOURDON 44w 
8 Bourdon 
GREAT 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
HOHLFLOETE %3w 
DULCIANA 73m 
4 PRINCIPAL 73m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
SWELL 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE %3w 
SALICIONAL 73m 
GEIGEN 73m 
OBOE 61m 
Tremulant 
This makes the fifth Estey to be 
shipped to South Africa. Unusual 
features include pneumatic action 
and hand blown wind-supply. “The 
organ and its case-work were de- 
signed by the purchaser,” comments 
the Estey office; “we simply were 
awarded the contract without com- 
petition, on the record of the organs 
which we had already built for that 
climate.” 


—KIMBALL— 
The latest contract awarded to the 
W. W. Kimball Co. is for a 4m of 
5,956 pipes for Chirst Church, M. 
E., on Park Avenue in New York 
City, to a stoplist written by Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson. 
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NEW AUSTIN STUDIO ORGAN 


STUDIO ORGAN 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. PERFECTS 

SMALL UNIT ORGAN 
If practise makes perfect, then the 
greatest need of the organist is the 
possession of the maximum con- 
venience for his practise work. This 
can be met most perfectly by the 
ownership of an* organ, which need 
not be a large instrument in order to 
serve its purpose effectively. For 
that matter there is a distinct advan- 
tage in being able to perfect the 
technic of fingering apart from that 
more delightful art of registration ; 
for when a composition is memorized 
and technically perfected, its best 
registrational effects can then be de- 
veloped with greater interest anda 
fresh viewpoint at the larger organ 
in the church or concert hall. 

The Austin Organ Co. has always 
had small instruments available, but 
the newest development carries the 
idea considerably further and pres- 
ents an organ that entails the mini- 
mum of installation problems and 
gives the maximum of movability 
when the owner finds it necessary to 
move his studio or residence to a 
new location. 

For the convenience of our 
readers we present the stoplist in the 
standard form so as to clearly indi- 
cate the derivation at a glance. 

The organ world has progressed a 
long way from the state of slavery 
of some decades ago when we were 


bound by traditions and ideas as 
such; today we seem to be entering 
an era of freedom, freedom to get 
the results we like and let the ideas 
of yesterday die with yesterday. 
The dimensions of this interesting 
instrument are a floor-space slightly 
less than 714’ x 51%’ and a height of 
614’. 

Manifestly, as our readers know 
without being told, everything de- 
pends upon the voicing. And of 
course we know that each register 
for so small an instrument must be 
handled with the greatest voicing 
care—just as the parts of a watch 
must be made with finer skill than 
the parts of a typewriter. 

Mr. B. G. Austin, in commenting 
on this, says of the little instrument: 

“We obtain from it what we be- 
lieve is an unusually fine balance of 
tone, with distinctive color. The 
string is the softest stop, and the 
graduation of tone from bass to 
treble is a very important matter, to 
render the super-work effective and 
in proper proportions.” 

From the detailed specifications of 
accessories we learn that the instru- 
ment is entirely expressive, has a 
Register Crescendo, six Combons for 
full organ, Austin’s patented can- 
celer-bars, %4 h.p. blower that can be 
located anywhere, electro-pneumatic 
action, Austin’s patented universal 
windchest, etc. 

“This organ is not lacking in vol- 
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ume or character of tone, owing to 
its reduced size,” says the prospec- 
tus, “for it possesses an excellent 
build-up of solid Diapason tone that 
is pervasive and dignified. It also 
has remarkable resources of tonal 
beauty from the softest and most 
delicate intonation to its full power.” 

The voicing is not a fixed item. 
“For private residences, we adapt 
the voicing to suit and for this pur- 
pose it brings a real quality-organ 
within reach of many who have 
aspired to install an organ in their 
home.” 

Finally, a five-year guarantee 
covers the organ. The price is 
within reach of every professional 
organist. Undoubtedly time-pay- 
ments can be easily arranged by 
members of the profession . 

At last we are approaching real 
happiness for the organist. He need 
no longer be a slave to a church and 
its cold auditorium. His practise 
may be done in comfort, whenever 
he is in the mood; he loses no time 
in going to and from his church. 

We venture the prophecy that 
many an organist has new dis- 
coveries to make as to the possibili- 
ties of registration on such an instru- 
ment. 


STUDIO ORGAN 
Austin Organ Co. 
V3. R3. S30. B2?. P 219. 


PEDAL: S 9. 
16 Bass (D. and F.) 
8 Diapason 
Claribel Flute 
Salicional 
5 1/3 Claribel Flute 
4 Diapason 
Claribel Flute 
Salicional 
2 Claribel Flute 
GREAT: S 10. 
16 Diapason tc 
Salicional tc 
8 Diapason 
Claribel Flute 
Salicional 
Diapason 
Claribel Flute 
Salicional 
2 2/3 Nasard (F.) 
2 Flute 
SWEEL Sait, 
16 Claribel Flute tc 
Salicional tc 
8 Diapason 
Claribel Flute 
Salicional 
Diapason 
Claribel Flute 
Salicional 
Salicional 
Salicional 
Salicional 
Tremulant 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ST. PETER’S CHURCH 
Skinner Organ Co. 
Dedicated Jan. 20, 1932, recital by 

Ernest White. 
V 39. R42. S56. B10. 


PEDAL: 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 61 
Echo Lieblich (S) 
Gamba (C) 
Octave 
Gedeckt 
Cello (C) 

32 Fagotto 

16 Trombone (G) 
Waldhorn (S) 

8 Chimes (S) 


GREAT: 
16 Bourdon 
8 DIAPASON ONE 61 
DIAPASON TWO 61 
PRINCIPAL FLUTE 61 
ERZAHLER 61 
PRINCIPAL 61 
FLUTE 61 
MIXTURE 122 
12-15 
TROMBA 73r16’ 
FRENCH HORN 61 
Harp (C) 
Chimes (S) 
4 Celesta (C) 
The two reeds are expressive, en- 
closed in Choir chamber. 


SWELL: 

16 ECHO LIEBLICH 73 

8 DIAPASON 7%3 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 7% 
AEOLINE 73 
OCTAVE 7%3 
FLUTE TRIANG. 7%3 
FLAUTINO 61 
MIXTURE 183 
WALDHORN 73 
CORNOPEAN %3 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 7%3 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: 

16 GAMBA 7%3 

8 DIAPASON 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
GAMBA %3 
DULCIANA %3 
UNDA MARIS 61 
FLUTE 73 
NASARD 61 
CLARINET 73 
ENGLISH HORN 73 
HARP 61 
Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 
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EcuHo: 
8 CLARABELLA 
DULCIANA 
UNDA MARIS 
VOX HUMANA 
Tremulant 
19 Couplers 
29 Combons 
The stoplist herewith presented, 
with all data as available in Mr. 
White’s dedicatory program, shows 
straight manual organs with the 
single exception of Great 16’ which 
is extended from the Pedal Bourdon. 
The family of reeds is particularly 
interesting, comprising among the 8’ 
manual voices, Tromba, Cornopean, 
Clarinet, Oboe, English Horn, 
French Horn, and two contrasting 
Vox Humanas, main and Echo. 
Charles Clifton White is Philadel- 
phia representative of the builders. 


AS 
—IN WINTER— 
In the winter the auditorium should 
be kept at 68 degrees or tuning tem- 
perature for about two hours before 
the organ is to be used for services. 
This allows the organ to assume the 
temperature of the building and re- 
sults in an organ more nearly in 
tune. It also prevents the flying-off 
of reeds, which is so prevalent in 
cold weather. 
—Francis J. RyBak 








CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 
lw—low wind 
m—metal 
om—open metal 
ow—open wood 
r—reeds 
rs—repeat stroke 
2r—two rank, etc. 


DIVISIONS 
A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 
C—Choir 
E—Echo 
F—Fanfare 
G—Great 
H—Harmonic 
I—CelestIal 
L—SoLo 
N—StriNg 
O—Orchestral 
P—Pedal 
R—GregoRian 
S—Swell 
T—Trombone 
U—Unit Augment- 

ation 


VARIOUS 


b—bars 
c—cylinders 
ec—cres, chamber 
dh—double har- 

monic 
dl—double languid 
f—fiat 


s—sharp 
sb—stopped bass 
sm—stopped metal 
ss-—single stroke 
sw—stopped wood 
t—tin 
te—tenor C 
th—triple harm. 
uex—unexpressive 
v—very 
w—wood 
wm—wood and 
metal 
wr—wood reed 
"~—-wind pressure 
'—pitch of lowest 
pipe in the rank 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14"%—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3-—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 
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WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 

KENDRICK SEMINARY 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 

Organist, Rev. S. I. Tucker 

V 19. R 20. S 35. P 1366. 

PEDAL: V 2. R 2. S 7%. 

32 Bourdon Resultant 

16 SUB-BASS 44 
BOURDON 32 
Bourdon (S) 
Sub-Bass 
“Flauto Dolce” 
Gamba (G) 

GREAT: V 6. R6. S 9. 

UNEXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON ONE 73 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON TWO 73 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
Melodia (C) 

VIOLA DA GAMBA 7%3 
Dulciana (C) 

4 OCTAVE 7%3 
Melodia (C) 

8 TROMBA 73 

SWELL: V8. R9. S 12. 
16 STOPPED FLUTE 97 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 73 
Stopped Flute 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 

4 Stopped Flute 
Salicional 

2 Stopped Flute 
RIPIENO MINORE 61 

VI RIPIENO MAGGIORE 
122 

$ WALDHORN 73 

Tremulant 
CHOSE: V8, £S. S %. 

8 Diapason Two (G) 
MELODIA 85 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 

4 Melodia 
Dulciana 

2 Melodia 

8 (Synthetic Oboe) : 

“One of the most important Semi- 
naries in the country,” say the build- 
ers. Last year a Kilgen Organ was 
installed in the Junior Seminary and 
the result is the order for this second 
organ for the new Chapel, which is 
to be completed in time for the fes- 
tival of Corpus Christi on May 26 
when Rev. Tucker, organist, will di- 
rect his Seminarians in an elaborate 
program of church music. 

The instrument has been planned 
for high liturgical services, “con- 
forming closely to the Motu Proprio, 
and the exclusive use of Plainchant 
and Gregorian music.” 

The new Chapel is patterned after 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor and 
the choir stalls and organ case are 
to be richly ornamented in the style 
of the period represented. 





Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—“ABOLISH CHOIRS’— 

<2 N A RECENT number of 

The Cathedral Age (a quar- 

terly published by the Na- 

tional Cathedral at Washing- 

ton) there appeared a para- 

graph which will interest all or- 
ganists : 

“There seems a growing feeling, 
if not conviction, that choirs are not 
so necessary, in our chancels (or in- 
deed anywhere) as we have thought 
them. They cost too much to be- 
gin with—more than they are really 
worth: the money could be better 
spent in other ways. Then they are 
enemies (of course unconsciously ) 
of common worship: at least of con- 
gregational singing, which is the 
crown of common worship. Finally, 
they create one of the major prob- 
lems of pastoral care, usually with- 
out that closeness of pastoral con- 
tact which makes the cure of souls 
the highest privilege of the ministry. 
So runs the arraignment, wholly or 
in part, which one hears more and 
more commonly from harassed and 
doubtful clergy. Without weighing 
too carefully the merits of the argu- 
ment, it does seem clear that there 
is a general failure on the part of 
the clergy to appreciate what good 
musical results, sometimes almost 
startling, can be achieved in the ab- 
sence of a choir! In England it is 
not uncommon now-a-days to hear, 
at Matins, the congregation, with no 
choir to help (or hinder), singing, 
not only the Canticles, including the 
Te Deum, but also the Psalms; and, 
at the Eucharist, Kyrie, Sanctus, the 
Lord’s Prayer, Gloria—and even 
more ... There is a very short ad- 
dress, and many hymns, the whole 
Service taking less than an hour. 
‘One thing seems evident on all the 
testimony, that the people love to 
sing when they are rightly guided 
and encouraged and that choirless 
Services are marked by a joyfulness 
and heartiness not usually found 
where even the best choirs are in ac- 
tion. Without suggesting anything 


‘so radical as the abolition of choirs 
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(or their permanent removal from 
our chancels) it would be an inter- 
esting and edifying experiment to 
put the whole burden of the singing 
on the people in a series of parish 
services and gauge the spiritual re- 
sults. Certainly there are possibili- 
ties along this line!” 

The subject matter here concerns 
services in the Episcopal Church. 
Requirements of the Prayer Book 
on the matter of canticles and re- 
sponses are such that music becomes 
an integral part. In many cases 
where musical help is unavailable, 
these may be said rather than sung. 
It would seem that in absence of a 
choir such a course would be pre- 
ferable to the singing of the con- 
eregation, except perhaps on hymns. 
In England where parishes are sub- 
jected to the same setting of canticles 
and a limited assortment of chant 
tunes for long periods, it is easy to 
see how congregations might sing 
familiar music rather acceptably. I 
doubt if many churches in America 
are capable of such performance. 

The danger in such paragraphs 
lies in the fact that only an amazing- 
ly small percentage of the clergy 
have any musical judgment or train- 
ing; consequently, there may occur 
to many of them the notion that per- 
haps their own choirs cost “more 
than they are really worth,” with re- 
sulting disaster to the church organ- 
ization. I am frankly dubious about 
the success of congregational ser- 
vice singing even in English cathe- 
drals. Most of us know by this time 
that the much extolled music of 
churches in England (and all 
through Europe for that matter) is 
not as it is painted. 

My own idea is that if you de- 
sire to choralize a congregation by 








eliminating the choir, why not make 
a real job of it and cut out the ser- 
mons too? My experience has 
taught me that there are quite as 
many poor sermons as_badly-per- 
formed pieces of music, and I have 
probably heard a fair average of all 
sorts of both. 


a 
A THRIVING CHURCH 
A FEW RANDOM REMARKS CULLED 
FROM A LETTER 

The choir is volunteer, about 35 
voices, much above the average. We 
work very hard for’ a fine finish. 
Our policy is to use pieces that shall 
be within the capabilities of our 
choir, and then to work them up to 
a high finish; we don’t put any mus- 
ic on the program just for the sake 
of looking big in print. 

This is a huge plant, with a large 
parish house. The music is as I 
have described. The pastor, Dr. 
Wells, does not make any attempt 
to be brilliant. There are very few 
social activities. The church holds 
about 700 people and it is practical- 
ly full every Sunday morning, and 
on any special day it is more than 
full, so that the ushers have no place 
to sit. Sunday nights there are not 
so many. 

The Sunday School is enormous— | 
sometimes 800 of an afternoon. I 
believe the average last year was 535 
for the entire 52 Sundays, hot and 
cold, stormy and fair, every week of 
the whole year. The parish never 
lets down. 

The actual physical plant of the 
parish is a sort of a center for the 
activities of this section of the city, 
various bodies meet here—the local 
Baby Clinic, the prize Boy-Scout 
Troop of Philadelphia, and other 
such activities. 

f am not drawing “odorous com- 
parisons.” I am merely pointing out 
that a church can be made to go. 
But it can’t be done by sitting back, 
with our feet on the mantle-ptece, so 
to speak. 

—WALTER LINDSAY 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Applying Organization Methods 
An Account of Centenary Methodist Choir in St. Louis Where 
Routine of Organization is Highly Developed 
By EDGAR L. McFADDEN 


MY URING September, 1925, 
the Sunday School Lead- 
ers of Centenary Metho- 
dist Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., visited me and re- 

quested that I organize a chorus of 
young people to sing for the Rally 
Day Program. I agreed to do so, 
and issued a call to all those who 
were interested. About thirty-five 
responded. Rehearsals began imme- 
diately and on Rally Day the chorus 
sang Gounod’s “Praise Ye the 
Father” and Shelley’s “The King of 
Love My Shepherd Is.” 


Choral work had always appealed 
to me so I suggested that the chor- 
us be organized and put on a sub- 
stantial basis. Dr. Charles W. Tad- 
lock, the pastor, and several promi- 
nent laymen favored my suggestion 
and a permanent chorus was organ- 
ized. For years Centenary Church 
engaged the services of a quartet of 
soloists. The quartet was retained 
to sing the solo parts, so the com- 
bination of a solo quartet and a chor- 
us choir has proved to be ideal. 


The first service in which the chor- 
us took part was Nov. 15th, 1925. 
Through the generosity of Mr. 
Lafayette C. Cox, vestments were 
obtained. The membership con- 
tinued to grow until it now num- 
bers sixty-five, with a waiting list. 
All available seating space is oc- 
cupied. 

During the first two years of ser- 
vice regular officers were elected an- 
nually. At the beginning of the 
third year the following set of Rules 
and Regulations were adopted: 


1. There shall be a Board of Man- | 


agers, composed of the members of 
the Music Committee, the Director 
of the Chorus, the Secretary and 
Treasurer, and two members of the 
Chorus, one a man, the other a 
woman, the Pastor being a member 
ex-officio. 

2. The officers shall be elected an- 
nually on the second Thursday in 
January, and no officer elected shall 
succeed himself or herself in office, 
except the Treasurer and Choir- 
mothers. 

3. The Chairman of the Music 
Committee, by virtue of his office, 
shall preside over the Board of 
Managers and the business meetings 
of the Chorus, or in his absence, 
some one whom he may appoint. 


4. The following officers shall be 
elected on nomination of the Board 
of Managers: Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Two members of the 
Board of Managers, One or two 
Choir-mothers. 

5. The business meetings of the 
Chorus shall be held on the second 
Thursday in each month; however, 
this may be changed whenever it is 
found necessary or desirable to do 
so. A special business meeting may 
be held upon the joint call of the 
Chairman or Acting Chairman and 
Director. 

6. Members of the Chorus having 
suggestions to make, complaints or 
requests, shall give same in written 
form to the Chairman, who shall 
present them to the Board of Man- 
agers at its next meeting for con- 
sideration. 

7. The Board of Managers shall 
make recommendations to the busi- 
ness meetings of the Chorus from 
time to time, whenever in its judg- 
ment, such recommendations will aid 
and benefit the Chorus. Five mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers shall 
constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business by the Board of 
Managers at its sittings. 

8. In the event of a vacancy, the 
Board of Managers shall fill such 
vacany until the next election. 

9. Application for membership in 
the choir shall be passed upon by 
the Director and Music Committee 
or Pastor. 

10. Rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the Choir may be enacted 
by the Board from time to time as 
the needs may require. 


To my knowledge there is no choir 
so governed. The board of man- 
agers meet at least twice a year, un- 
less some special business demands 
an extra meeting. At these meetings 
plans for the advancement of the 
work of the choir are presented and 
discussed. Difficulties, if there be 
any, are satisfactorily settled. 

At present, we have four soloists. 
Each one is considered the leader of 
his or her respective section, and is 
so placed that he can lead the singers 
in his group. 

The rehearsal for the soloists is 
held at 7:00 pm. At 7:45 p.m. a 
five-minute intermission is given in 
order that the members of the chor- 
us may enter the rehearsal room and 
take their respective places. Mem- 
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bers must occupy the same seat at 
all rehearsals and services unless the 
director sees fit to make a change. 
At 7:50 the music for the coming 
Sunday is rehearsed with the solo- 
ists and chorus. When this is com- 
pleted the soloists are excused and 
work is then begun on anthems that 
are to be presented in the future. 
Sometimes an anthem is rehearsed 
seven or eight weeks before it is 
sung in the service. This insures a 
finished presentation. 

In the rehearsal room I direct the 
choir, but no director appears before 
the choir during a service unless it 
is on a festival occasion. Attacks 
and releases are almost perfect, be- 
cause of constant stressing of these 
important points. Even the rising 
and the sitting movements are prac- 
tised until they have become almost 
automatic. 

In the auditorium my back is to- 
ward the chorus while I am seated 
at the console, consequently there is 
no opportunity to direct by a move- 
ment of the hand; therefore, the di- 
recting is done by playing in such a 
manner that the members know just 
what to do: for example, the direc- 
tion ta stand is given by playing two 
very soft chords using the Aeoline. 
Miss Wilhelmina Nordman accom- 
panies the chorus during rehearsal. 

The secretary keeps a strict record 
of attendance at rehearsals and ser- 
vices. Members absent without valid 
excuse are fined ten cents. If a 
member is absent four times without 
notifying either the director or sec- 
retary he is automatically dropped 
and his surplice is given to a waiting 
applicant. The following reasons 
are accepted: absence from the city, 
illness, and work. The name of the 
member fined is written on a black- 
board in order that everyone may see 
it. This blackboard is placed just 
behind the director’s stand. Wher 
the fine is paid the name is erased. 

The absent member is not only 
fined but on the day following his 
absence he receives a card from the 
secretary inquiring as to the reason 
for his absence and also stating that 
he was missed at the rehearsal or 
service. 

All the music is distributed before 
the rehearsal. Not a minute of re- 
hearsal time is lost. The music is 
placed on the chair in its proper or- 
der. When rehearsal of an anthem 
is completed, the copy is passed to 
the center. The librarian passes 
down the aisle and collects the mus- 
ic, and in a half-minute work is be- 
gun on the next anthem. 

The librarian counts the copies 
and sees that all damaged music is 
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CENTENARY CHOIR, ST. LOUIS : 
A 4-87-4665 Kilgen Organ was recently installed in Centenary Church; readers will find the stoplist on page 





480 of T.A.O. for August, 1930, and a photo of the console and case on 704 of the November issue. 


repaired. It is also his duty to see 
that no member takes a copy of the 
music home unless permission has 
been given by the director. 

At 9:00 o’clock announcements 
are made as short and snappy as 
possible. I try not to burden the 
choir members by much talking. Ap- 
proximately five minutes is taken for 
these announcements. 

No one is permitted to talk or 
whisper during a rehearsal unless it 
is absolutely necessary. When one 
section is rehearsing its part, the 
members of the other sections are 
instructed to study their respective 
parts. No time is wasted in endless 
repetitions. Every member must b2 
able to “catch on” quickly. The an- 
them is studied phrase by phrase. I 
have found the following method of 
procedure to be the best: Soprano 
(or melody part) alone; alto alone; 
soprano and alto together; tenor 
alone ; combine the three parts; bass 
alone; all parts together; repeat the 
phrase. Then the next phrase is 
studied: phrase one, and two are 
sung in succession ; third phrase, etc. 

Interest in the rehearsal is retain- 
ed by always having something new 
to work on. I find that the chorus 
member who at first liked only the 
lighter compositions, gradually de- 


velops a love for the very finest an- 
thems and enjoys working on them 
more than on the easy ones. 

No member is publicly criticised 
for making a mistake unless it hap- 
pens to be one of the four soloists. 
Criticisms are given in private. 

No chorus member receives any 
remuneration for his services, but he 
is made to feel that his aid and co- 
operation are greatly appreciated. I 
do not resort to flattery, but credit is 
never withheld when deserved. 
When a mistake is made in the pres- 
entation of an anthem during the 
service, the members are cautioned 
to be more careful in the future. I 
try to give constructive criticisms. 
A director must be fair, yet firm in 
pointing out and correcting mistakes. 
A chorus director should never show 
favoritism to any member. 

The social side is not neglected. 
Choir parties and dinners are given 
from time to time. At the close of 
the season the music committee en- 
tertains with a banquet, the choir 
members being the guests of honor. 

The chairman of the music com- 
mittee, to encourage the singers, 
gives a scholarship’at the end of the 
season to the member of the chor- 
us who has shown the greatest prog- 
ress during the year. This scholar- 


ship entitles the holder to a year’s 
instruction under a competent in- 
structor. 

On the last Sunday evening of 
the month a musicale is given by the 
chorus. More than sixty services 
and concerts have been presented to 
date and the choir has more requests 
for concerts than can be granted. 
Compositions of the best composers 
are presented. The following pro- 
gram is an example: 

List to the Lark, Dickinson 

Flight of Holy Family, Bruch 

Seek Him that maketh, Rogers 

Weary of Earth, Swinnen 

Show me Thy ways, Torrenti-Deis 

Centenary Choir sang for the 
twenty-first annual meeting and 
fellowship dinner of the Metro- 
politan Church Federation of St. 
Louis held at the Jefferson Hotel. 
This is the mcst important annual 
gathering of the Protestant church. 

The chorus was a vital factor in 
raising the organ fund. The choir 
receives sixty per cent of all concert 
receipts and half of the basket col- 
lection when a musicale is given. 

Taking everything into consider- 
ation, it is a great work and every 
sincere organist should give this 
phase of his duties careful, earnest, 
and thoughtful consideration. 
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Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 


—MUSIC FOR EASTER— 
“SAY NOT THAT CHRIST IS DEAD’— 
Baumgartner. This anthem appear- 
ed five years ago and has found 
many discriminating admirers. It is 
decidedly unconventional in text, as 
well as in music, and we feel it de- 
serves far greater use than it has so 
far received. Needs eight parts; no 
solos, good organ part, medium diffi- 
culty. 9p. Ditson. 

“BEHOLD THE DAWN” —H. A. 
Matthews. A spirited anthem in the 
composer’s best manner. Soprano 
solo, not difficult, chorus needed. 
10p. Ditson. 

“AN EASTER ALLELUIA”—Gaines. 
The part-song type which may fit 
nicely into an Easter service. Melo- 
dious and singable throughout, con- 
tralto and soprano solos. May be 
msed as a quartet. 6p. Fischer. 

“THE FIRST EASTER DAWN”— 
Noble. <A typical Easter anthem, 
four-part throughout, without diffi- 
culties for the average choir. So- 
prano or tenor solo. Quartet or 
chorus. 10p. Schmidt. 

“BRIGHTLY SHINE YE HEAVENS”’— 
Barnes. Another anthem suitable 
for quartet or chorus. Soprano so- 
lo, easy, melodious. 6p. Schmidt. 

“QO CHRIST THE HEAVENS’ — 
Thiman. Church musicians are be- 
ginning to look for the new works 
by this talented Englishman. Here 
is music of fine quality with interest 
from start to finish. Rhythmic, 
melodic and harmonic resources used 
effectively and artistically. Not 
difficult. Real choral music for 
Easter. Tp. Novello. 

“CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN TO- 
pay’—Stanford. One of the fewer 
English anthems of the past. Has 
been recommended before. Double 
choir needed. Fine antiphonal ef- 
fects. Not too difficult. 8p. No- 
vello. 

“FOR AH! THE MASTER IS SO FAIR” 
—Voris. An unaccompanied an- 
them for full chorus. There is 
more than ordinary ingenuity in the 
harmonic scheme; the melodies are 
good; the text is treated adequately. 
An excellent anthem of this type. 
6p. Gray. 


—FRANK E. WARD— 
Mr. Ward gave a recital of his 
own compositions Feb. 5in Temple 
Israel, New York, marking his 
30th year as Temple organist. 
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Religious Services 


Devoted to the New Type of Spiritual Services Founded on 
Biblical and Other Inspired Utterances 


The aim of the Religious Service is 
to convey or instigate thoughts of 
a highly spiritual and wholesome 
character; each. selection named 
has genuine merit in itself and is 
not used for any mere entertain- 
ment values it may have. 

On the other hand, music 
selected for the preaching service 


or the musicale must have enter- 
tainment values of a recognizable 
order. This music may be so em- 
phatically musical as to attract at- 
tention to itself—and if it can do 
that, all the better. Obviously it 
dare not do that in the true Re- 
ligious Service or it defeats its 
own purpose. 


“THE COMING MESSIAH” 

Trio, “Lift thine eyes,” Mendelssohn. 
Process.onal Hymu. 
Prayer-Solo, “Lord for tomorrow and its needs,” Wyatt. 
Choir, “How lovely are Thy messengers,” Mendelssohn. 

Prophecies of the Coming Messiah: As Shepherd: 
Scripture, Isa. 7: 14; 40: 1-5, 9-11. 
Solo, “He shall feed His flock,’ Handel. 

As the Suffering Servant: 
Scripture, Isa. 53 
Organ, Handel, He Was Despised. 

As the King of Kings: 
Responsive Reading. 
Choir, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” Harker. 
Organ, Wolstenholme, Seraphs Strain. 
Choir Hymn. Choral Benediction. 

Mr. Harold Raymond Thompson and Rev. Donald Timmerman ar- 

ranged the service for Bigelow Church, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
: “SAYINGS OF JESUS” 
Organ, Beobide, Fantasia. 
Processional hymn, call to worship, invocation, general thanksgiving, Lord’s 
Prayer (chanted). 
Choir, “Come Unto Me,” Gale. 
Litany, offertory. 
Choir, “Let not your Heart,” Fanning. 
Congregational hymn. 
Organ, Malling, Daughter of Jairus. 
Choir, “Five Sayings of Jesus,” Walford Davies. 
Prayer, choral response, recessional hymn, benediction. 
“MIRACLES OF JESUS” 
Organ, Olssen, Chorale. 
Processional hymn, call to worship, invocation, general thanksgiving, Lord’s 
Prayer (chanted). 
Choir, “Fierce was the wild billow,” Noble. 
Choir, “Behold two blind men,” Stainer. Hymn. 
Choir, “Daughter of Jairus” selections, Stainer. 
Prayer, recessional hymn, benediction. 
A SERVICE IN RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Organ-Cello-Violin, Rubinstein, Andante Espressivo. 
Processional. Call to Worship. Invocation. Thanksgiving. 
Lord’s Prayer. Scripture Reading. 
Choir, “Rejoice in the Lord,” Balakireff. Litany. 
Choir, “The Cherubic Hymn,” Gretchaninoff. Hymn. 
Organ-Cello-Violin, Rachmaninoff, Theme and Variations. 
Choir, “Now the day is over,” Rubinstein. 
Choir, “Praise the Lord O My Soul,” Gretchaninoff. 
Prayer. Recessional. Benediction. 

Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick present 
the “Ministry of Music” service each Sunday afternoon in Riverside 
Church, New York City. Dr. Fosdick carries the service about half way 
through and then speeds by automobile to the broadcasting station for his 
afternoon sermon over the air; at the conclusion of the Ministry of Music 
service those who desire may go into Riverside Chapel and hear Dr. Fosdick 
by radio in the Chapel, for by that time he has reached the studio and is 
ready to begin his radio sermon. Mr. Milligan and Riverside Choir do not 
in any way participate in the broadcast service. 





Easter Services 


HARRISON E. WOOD 
CENTRAL M. E., YONKERS, N. Y. 
Easter Musical Service 
Meditation on Life of Christ 
Prophecy of Birth 

Voice in the Wilderness, Scott 
Birth 
Alleluia, Slovak Carol 
His Mother 
When I view His Mother, Voris 
Dream of Mary, Parker 
*An Angel Speaking 
As a Child (Legend) 
Christ When a Child, Tchaikowsky 
Angel, Sermon on the Mount 
a. Consider the Lillies, Maunder 
Triumphal Entry 
Angel, Scripture reading 
On the Way, Maunder 
Demand that He be Crucified 
Angel, Scripture Reading 
And the People Clamor’d, Dubois 
The Mockers 
Angel, Scripture Reading 
Thou wouldst fain destroy, Dubois 
His Last Words 
Angel, Scripture Reading 
Veneration of the Crucified 
Christ we do adore, Dubois 
Tenaglia, Aria 
Doxology 
The church was in darkness, ex- 
cept for lighted cross, during the 
three preceding numbers. 
Triumph of Resurrection 
Angel, Scripture Reading 
Easter Song, Fehrmann 
*The narrative was carried by the 
angel, for the most part in Scripture 
readings, and during these readings 
the lights were extinguished, save 
for a spot-light on the reader taking 
the part of the angel. Mr. Wood ac- 
companied all readings with appro- 
priate organ music as a background. 


A. LESLIE JACOBS 

WESLEY M. E., WORCESTER, MASS. 
*Malling, Easter Morning 
There stood three Maries, Matthews 
This Glad Easter, Trad. . 
Three Holy Women, Normandy 
In Joseph’s lovely garden, Trad. 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
*Mueller, Paean of Easter 
Lord is Risen Today, Billings 
Yon, Christ Triumphant 
s. I Know that my Redeemer, 

Handel 

Franck, Heroic Piece 


ALEXANDER McCURDY 
SECOND PRESB., PHILADELPHIA 

*Malling, Easter Morning 

Yon, Christ Triumphant 

Widor, Toccata (5th) 

Behold the Dawn, Matthews 

O Morn of Beauty, Sibelius 

s. I Know that my Redeemer, 

Handel 
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MR. RALPH A. HARRIS 
of St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he has made his choir 
famous enough to support an an- 
nual choir concert as one of the 
notable events of the music season. 


Mr. Harris, an A.B. of Acadia 
University (1915), was born in 
Sheffield, Nova Scotia, came to 
the States in 1919, graduated from 
the Guilmant Organ School in 
1921, and has been playing the 3-37 
Hutchings-Votey in St. Paul’s 
since 1924. For a number of 
years he has also been general sec- 
retary of the Guild. 


Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 

Awake thou wintry earth, Bach 

By early morning light, Trad. 
WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 
ST. LUKE’S P. E., LONG BEACH 

Kyrie Eleison, Willan 

Gloria Tibi, Plainsong 

Gratias Tibi, Plainsong 

The Strife is O’er, Thiman 

Sanctus, Willan 

Gloria in Excelsis, Willan 

Nunc Dimittis, Gregorian 


_ Marchant, Grand Chorus D 


ROBERT BERENTSEN 
CENTRAL PRESB., ROCHESTER 
Kinder, Grand Choeur A 
Lo the Tomb, Broome 
Joyous Easter Song, Reimann 
c. Spirit Song, Haydn 
Praise to the Lord, Christiansen 
Christ is Risen, Kopolyoff 
Bach, In Thee is Joy 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 
FIRST PRESB., CEDAR RAPIDS 
Gaul, Easter on Mt. Roubidoux 
They have taken away, Stainer 
Christ is Risen, Birch 
When the Sabbath, Bartlett 
Johnston, Resurrection Morn 
Joyous Easter Hymn, 17th Cent. 
Heavens’ Eternal King, Thiman 
Dubois, Hosannah 
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DR. MARKS HONORED 

SERVICE OF HIS COMPOSITIONS 
IN TWO CHURCHES 
By Cuester H. BEEBE 
In recognition of the character and 
splendid service of Dr. J. Christo- 
pher Marks to all Christian churches, 
a service of unusual interest was 
held in the First M. E., Babylon, 
N. Y., Jan. 24. 

At the invitation of Dr. C. New- 
man Hogle, pastor, Dr. Marks de- 
livered the address, Needless to say, 
it was a most inspiring address. 

At eight o’clock, the pastor and 
choir of thirty voices motored with 
Dr. Marks to the Methodist Church 
at Central Islip. Three of Dr. 
Marks’ anthems were rendered at 
this church. 

For any minister to extend the 
privilege of a pulpit to a church or- 
ganist is an incident of unusual in- 
terest. The reaction was quite re- 
markable and these exceedingly 
happy occasions were truly inspir- 
ing. 

Dr. Marks played the prelude and 
postlude in the Babylon service and 
my choir sang the following of his 
anthems: 

Praise the Lord 

Love Divine 

There is a Blessed Home 

Now the Day is Over 

The Day is Past and Over 


D. D. WOOD SERVICE 
FIRST PRES., GERMANTOWN 
Serenade 
“Sanctify O Beatific Lord” 
Slumber Song 
“The Twilight Shadows Fall” 
“There shall be no more night” 
“Praise the Lord” 

Dr. Rollo Maitland was guest or- 
ganist for this Jan. 31 evening ser- 
vice presenting the above compo- 
sitions of Philadelphia’s famous 
blind organist, David D. Wood, who 
was organist of St. Stephen’s from 
1865 to 1910. 


—NOW $25.00— 
“This is considered one of the best 
church positions in the city; the 
church is in the red; they paid 
$125 a month for their organist 
an year and this year they pay 
25.” 

This is what happens to the or- 
ganist when a singer is placed over 
him and called “choirmaster.” 
When salaries must be cut, the or- 
ganist comes first to. mind. 

The remedy? Prepare for ex- 
pert choir-work just as thoroughly 
as for expert organ-playing. 

And refuse to take a position of 
servitude to a lesser musician 
when the organist is and always 
has been the rightful choirmaster. 














IDEAL BACH 
SERIES BY FRANK H. BOZYAN 
IN YALE UNIVERSITY 
What can be more satisfying both 
for organist and audience than a 
series of Bach recitals played in a 
small chapel, on a small modern or- 
gan, to a select but chapel-filled au- 
dience? That is the situation in 
Dwight Memorial Chapel of Yale 
University, for Mr. Bozyan, assist- 
ant organist at the University, in his 
ten Bach programs. 
Jan. 8 
Prelude and Fugue G 
Gelobet seist du Jesu Christ 
In Dich hab’ ich Gehoffet Herr 
Ach Gott und Herr 
Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr 
In dir ist Freude 
Concerto Ef 
Jan. 15 
Concerto G 
Nun Komm der Heiden Heiland 
Wo soll ich Fliehen Hin 
Wachet auf ruft uns die Stimme 
Nun Freut euch Lieben Christen 
Fugue G 
Jan. 22 
Trio G 
Liebster Jesu wir sind hier 
In Dulci Jubilo, two settings 
Ach Herr mich armen Sunder 
Nun Freut Euch lieben Christen 
Christus der uns Selig Macht 
Fantasia and Fugue Am 
Jan. 29 
Prelude and Fugue Fm 
Aria F 
Meine Seele Erhebt den Herrn 
Nun Danket alle Gott 
Schmucke dich O Liebe Seele 
Concerto C 
Feb. 5 
Concerto Am (3 mvts.) 
An Wasserflussen Babylon 
Aus Tiefer Noth Schrei’ 
Prelude and Fugue G 
Feb. 12 
Concerto G F 
Canzona Dm 
Ach bleib bei uns Herr Jesu 
Gottes Sohn ist Kommen 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Feb. IQ 
Trio G 
Wir Glauben all’ an einen Gott 
Dies sind die Heil’gen 
O Lamm Gottes Unschuldig 
Fantasia and Fugue Cm 


Allabreve D 
Valet will ich Dir Geben 
Christ du Lamm Gottes 
Alle Menschen Mussen Sterben 
Her Gott nun Schleuss den Himmel 
Prelude and Fugue Am 
March 4 
Fantasia G 
Von Gott will ich Nicht Lassen 
Jesu Meine Freude 
Herr Jesu Christ dich zu uns wend’ 
Christum wir Sollen Loben 
Toccata and Fugue Dm , 
March 11 
Prelude and Fugue D 
Der Tag der is so Freudenreich 
Das alte Jahr Vergangen ist 
Mit Fried’ und Freud’ 
Wenn wir in Hochsten Nothen sein 
Fugue G 
“Dwight Chapel seats about 230,” 
writes Prof. Baumgartner, “and 
there is some trouble to find seats 
for all who want to come. I have 
attended the recitals to date and in 
the audience I have seen members of 
the Music School faculty and gen- 
eral University faculty, music stu- 
dents, art students, undergraduates, 
highschool students with books un- 
der their arms, and—townspeople.” 
“People who know fine things,” 
writes Mr. Bozyan, “say the Dwight 
Memorial Chapel is considered the 
most beautiful structure here at 
Yale. Last summer the Skinner Or- 
gan Co. put in a small organ; I’ve 
never played a small organ I liked 
better.” 
THE ORGAN 
Pedal 
16 Contrabass 
Bourdon 
Gamba (S) 
Octave 
Flute 
Cello (S) 


Diapason One 
Diapason Two 
Melodia (C) 

Dulciana (C) 
Octave 

Flute (C) 


Gamba 
Diapason 
Rohrfloete 
Flute Celeste 


Salicional 

Voix Celeste 
Flute Triangulaire 
Mixture 

Oboe 

Trumpet 


Melodia 

Dulciana 

Unda Maris 

Flute 

Clarinet 

There’s the whole story. It speaks 
volumes of encouragement for the 
organ world. We need add no ad- 
jectives to embellish a story like this. 
Mr. Bozyan was born in New 

York City, completed his school- 
ing in Newport, R. I., and gradu- 
ated in 1920 from Yale University 
Music School with the Mus. Bac. 
degree. He is a pupil of A. Made- 
ly Richardson and Harry Ben- 
jamin Jepson in organ, and David 
Stanley Smith and Horatio Parker 
in theory. At present Mr. Bozyan 
is on the faculty at Yale, teaching 


organ. 
AS 
WHITE SERIES 
ERNEST WHITE IN UNUSUAL BACH 
SERIES IN PHILADELPHIA 

Bach’s Orgelbuchlein has again this 
season been made the background of 
a recital series. Readers will recall 
the complete presentation in a re- 
cent T.A.O. of the series as played 
by Warren D. Allen at Stanford’ 
University and repeated at Cornell, 
and by Carl Weinrich in New York 
City. Now Mr. Ernest White uses 
it in four February recitals in St. 
James, Philadelphia, and adds the 
feature of comparison with other or- 
gan literature from the earliest down 
to 1932. All compositions are by 
Bach unless otherwise noted; num- 
bers refer to the Orgelbuchlein. 
Years of birth are indicated with 
earlier composers. 

Bach and Forerunners 
Bohm, Prelude and Fugue C, 1661 
Scheidt, As Jesus Stood, 1587 
Pachelbel, Through Adams Fall, 

1653 
Farnaby, New Sa-Hoo 
Couperin, Soeur Monique, 1631 
DuMage, Grand Jeu 
Nos. 1 to 4 
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Schlick, Tender Mary, 1512 
Kneller, What God Does, 1705 
Pescetti, Allegro, 1704 
Peerson, Primerose, 1590 
Phillips, Galliardo, 1595 
Bassani, Larghetto, 1657 
Pachelbel, Good News, 1653 
Nos. 5 to 14 
Buxtehude, Prelude, Fugue, 
Chaconne 
Bach 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Nos. 15 to 19 
Partita Cm 
Nos. 20 to 26 
Passacaglia 
Bach and 19th Century 
Mendelssohn, Sonata 6 
Nos. 27 to 31 | 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Rheinberger, Cantilene (Son. Dm) 
Wesley, Gavotte F 
Jongen, Priere 
3rahms, Fugue Afm 
Nos. 32 to 35 
Wagner, Prelude, Good Friday, 
Parsifal 
‘Bach and 20th Century 
Nos. 36 to 45 
Dupre, Variations on a Noel 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Honegger, Fugue Csm 
Delius, First Cuckoo of Spring 
Maleingreau, Tumult in Praetorium 
Ropartz, Sur un Theme Breton 
Karg-Elert, Adeste Fidelis 
Karg-Elert, Toccata on Unto Us 
—DR. H. J. STEWART— 
Dr. Stewart has resumed his San 
Diego daily recitals after a long 
illness and operation, from which 
he has now recovered,, 
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H. R. THOMPSON 
BIGELOW CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH, 0. 
*Nevin, Sonata Tripartite 
Nevin, Will 0’ the Wisp* 

Nevin, Tragedy of Tin Soldier 
Meditation on a Hymn-tune 
Chauvet, Grand Choeur C 
*Renzi, Jubilians Stella in Portu 
Widor, Serenade 

Poldini, Music Box 

Beethoven, Moonlight Adagio* 
Torjussen, Isle of Dreams 

Yon, Echo, Hymn of Glory. 
*Mendelssohn, Prelude Cm 
Ponchielli, Dance of Hours 
Beethoven, Egmont Overture 
Bach, Adorn Thyself O Fond Soul 
Grieg, Dance of Elves 

Bohm, Calm as the Night 
Dubois, Grand Choeur Bf 

“After two and a half years of 
constantly increasing attendance 
and appreciation on the part of the 
people of Portsmouth,” writes Mr. 
Thompson, “we feel that these Twi- 
light Programs, although far from 
perfect, are at least to a fair degree 
successful. 

“At these recitals there is some- 
thing on each program that every 
person, no matter the degree of 
musical training, will enjoy; the 
time limit is 50 minutes; the order 
of compositions is so arranged that 
the variety will keep away that tire- 
some feeling; lighting is carefully 
considered; when possible, decora- 
tions are especially planned. 

“The attendance, while not large, 
shows an encouraging and _ con- 
sistent increase. At the first series 
the average attendance was around 


Why You Should Attend 
the Organ Recitals 


Because: 


They will give you inspiration, and one of the greatest needs of 


mankind today is inspiration. 


Because: 


If approached with the .proper mental attitude, organ music will 
relax the high tension of modern life, and act as a restful tonic 


to the mind. 
Because: 


The programs of the recitals will cover such a wide variety of 
musical expression that they will appeal to every taste. 


Because: 


You will not only hear music that you will enjoy but music that 
you should know. The rich classics of organ literature will be pre- 
sented as well as a generous portion of “good old tunes.” 


Because: 


The nobility of sound, as produced by the organ in the atmosphere 
of a church edifice, makes an appeal to our spiritual natures regard- 
less of our creed, race, or color. 


Bring Your Children Because: 


You should give them an opportunity to hear music that is not in- 
fluenced by mechanical processes. 


—FREDERICK C. FERINGER 


(Adapted from his Announcement of the series of eight recitals in the First 


Presbyterian, Seattle, Wash.) 
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75. At the series last year the at- 
tendance averaged about 150. Peo- 
ple came from a radius of 30 miles 
—which may mean much or nothing. 

“The evening service at Bigelow 
has been a problem for some time. 
Tell me where it isn’t! Last month 
I asked the official board to grant 
November and December for the 
trial of a new type of service... . 
It is too new to judge fairly, but the 
comments have been very favorable 
thus far. The choir shows in- 
creased interest, and the attendance 
has increased. The latter, of course, 
is the thing for which we’re work- 
ing.” 

A very unusual feature of the re- 
citals by Mr. Thompson is the use 
of his own adaptation of Molloy’s 
Just a Song at Twilight as the open- 
ing and closing number of each re- 
cital. We perhaps had better say 
as a prelude and postlude to each 
recital. Undoubtedly this has con- 
siderable bearing on the psychology 
which prevails at these Sunday 
evening recitals. Readers will find 
two of the special Religious Ser- 
vices, in the proper column of this 
magazine, as planned by Mr. 
Thompson and his minister. Mr. 
Thompson’s services selections are 
also to be found in other columns. 


—ARTHUR POISTER— 
The February 3rd recital of Prof. 
Arthur W. Poister, University of 
Redlands, was transferred from the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
through the courtesy of Ernest Mit- 
chell, organist, and Dr. W. R. Bowie, 
rector, to the great Skinner Organ 
in Grace Church just across the 
street, because of electrical troubles 
which occurred at the last moment 
in the Wanamaker organ. The 
church was well filled and the audi- 
ence well repaid for crossing the 
street. 

This scribe was late. He had 
lingered too 4ong enthralled with the 
antics of one of those electrical 
doughnut machines which put him 
into a daze. He dawdled across 
Tenth Street dreaming about having 
a ‘circuit’ of these machines which 
would create newer and _ better 
doughnuts on every city square. At 
the door of Grace Church he had 
reached the ecstatic stage of pro- 
verbializing the matter, saying, “If 
I can make the doughnuts of the 
country I care not who makes the 
songs.” In this mood he walked, 
bump! into the last half-page of the 
Fugue in D major and deplored his 
childish perversity which brought 
him so late. He wanted to spread 
his arms like a swimmer then and 
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float down the aisle on the turbulent 
flood of Bach that was roaring over 
him. But with no outward sign of 
the shocking inner tumult, the tide- 
rip of two ideas, he got seated calm- 
ly enough and in time for Karg- 
Elert’s Symphonic Chorale. 

This work, though its subjective 
matter seems well to the fore at 
every moment, leaves one guessing 
at first. We tried to recognize the 
subject but made little of it. Karg- 
Elert himself is an intensely inter- 
esting subject and the Chorale is a 
suave but exciting pronouncement of 
something we didn’t quite get. One 
looks forward to the second hearing. 

Cesar Franck’s Quasi Lente and 
Adagio was of that rarely placid 
substance, rarer in music than you 
think, that carries you to a high 
place and gives a glimpse of the un- 
measured serenity that most of us 
will never know till we’re finally 
pushing up the grasses. This is one 
faculty of Franck’s, wherever you 
would rank him, that is common, 
but not too common, to the truly 
great composers. The Fantasie was 
an ideal contrast for Dupre’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue, one more of this ar- 
tist’s portrayals of The Great Un- 
rest. To say that Dupre’s number is 
thoroughly effective and interesting, 


causing the ears to stiffen and the 
spine to thrill, is disposing of a 
rather large matter in too few words. 
More of the unrest was discernible 
in Poister’s own Finale and some of 
the chills and fevers. 


THE PROGRAM 
Corelli, Preludio 
Handel, Concerto 5 
Bach, Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Karg-Elert, Symphonic Chorale 2, 

Jesu meine Freude, Introduction, 

Canzona, Fugue, Chorale. 

Franck, Fantasia C, Quasi Lento and 

Adagio. 

Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 

Trad., Bohemian Cradle Song 

Poister, Finale Dm (Chorale Sym- 
phony ) 

Prof. Poister played as if he en- 
joyed himself thoroughly. His gen- 
eral style is that which has largest 
appeal among the intelligent. His 
registration is free and easy, with no 
extremes of effort or effect and he 
took a deal of satisfaction out of 
the antiphonal possibilities of Grace 
Church organ, particularly in the 
Karg-Elert. This with good judg- 
ment of tempo and mood, which edu- 
cation gives, and the natural good- 
ness of easy rhythm, which Nature 
gives, makes him a performer of 
strong appeal. I wanted to go for- 
ward and un-mask and ask him to 
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please play again the four numbers 
I missed. 

Since this is written not to pro- 
mote the name and fame of one man 
but rather to express any idea that 
might possibly be fruitful to the 
business of organ playing, we are 
prompted to an observation on the 
use of those big voices such as the 
Gallery Organ in Grace Church con- 
tains. The more restrainedly these 
are used, of course, the bigger they 
sound. And there is a split-second 
of hesitation or preparation which 
I’ve heard to happen just before the 
primary attack of these big voices 
that adds greatly to their impressive 
speech. I think with a nice applica- 
tion of this the Karg-Elert and the 
Poister Finale would have been 
made to sound more explicit. 


—AA. Burr 


—MR. BALDWIN’S 1362ND— 


Any man who could do it would be 
tempted to play the Great G Minor 
Fantasia and Fugue, also the Reubke 
Sonata, if he were in a sense playing 
the finale of a long and brilliant 
series such as Prof. Baldwin has per- 
formed at City College. Both of 
these numbers played with the wise 
reflection of seventy years of age and 
the easy certainty of twenty-five 
years at the same organ were fitting 
to the occasion and their rendition is 
memorable. It is fair to treat the 
Reubke work as an exceptional mat- 
ter wherever it is heard. It can only 
be put across by a style of playing 
that is very lively as to registration 
and very imaginative, while at the 
same time it demands an amount of 
technical dexterity that is more usual 
to a slightly colder style of text. 
After hearing often of Prof. Bald- 
win’s performance of this piece I am 
pleased to have found it so thrilling 
in his hands. The students of the 
City College talk often of it and 
seem to thoroughly know it, which 
is just one more detail of the Bald- 
win career there. 

They whistle the Great G Minor 
at City College and I suppose I will 
whistle this version of it now until 
I am again bowled over with it by 
someone else. And I shall run down 
town tomorrow and get that Bossi 
number which sounded so fine and is 
so new to me. That’s more of the 
result of the Baldwin Missionary 
Work! 

The crowd at this function num- 
bered several thousand and the 
Great Hall was not quickly cleared 
after the recital. There was quite a 
reception in progress and a large 
number of faculty and City officials 
were awaiting the retirement of the 
general audience with every indica- 


tion that there’d be higher doings 
after we left. And so it should be. 
But for my part, although I often 
play the ragged urchin who remains 
to scoff, I was not tempted to en- 
dure the encomiums which were due 
now to be heaped upon the Profes- 
sor. He had already played the finest 
of eulogies to his own career. Table 
speeches to follow the music would 
be dull and from the mouth out only. 
Therefore I did my bit to clear the 
hall; did it without even standing in 
the receiving line. 

In 1362 recitals Samuel A.. Bald- 
win has played the organ for some- 
thing between three quarters of a 
million people and a million and a 
half. That he has affected the taste 
of these people permanently is evi- 
dent from conversation of many of 
them and their interest in him shows 
itself at the time of his retirement _ 
to be profound and sincere. 

—AA. Burr 


a =) 
—GUILMANT— 

I too heard that Guilmant recital 
Mr. Lindsay wrote about in the Feb- 
ruary issue, and I was as much 
thrilled as he was. I was in the flush 
of my first organ lessons. I had 
learned without a teacher and held 
a paid position before I ever had a 
lesson. 

My teacher was S. Tudor Strang, 
one of the first to study with Guil- 
mant, and I had been pumped full 
of Guilmant traditions. On Guil- 
mant’s second visit to Philadelphia 
he stopped with Strang, so I had the 
privilege of meeting him and went 
along to the church when he went 
to prepare for his recital. It was 
better than several lessons. I turned 
pages for him and helped with regis- 
tration. Now wasn’t “dat sumpin’” 
for a youngster ? 

—S. J. RIeceEt , 


—DUPRE IN LONDON— 
Marcel Dupre gave two recitals 
March Ist and 2nd in Westminster 
Cathedral, marking the completion 
of the organ. A photo of this un- 
usual building appeared as a 
Frontispiece in our March 1927 
issue, where the Willis Organ is 
given as 4-75-4154. Mr. Dupre is 
evidently a favorite in England, 
especially at Westminster Cathe- 
dral, for he has been frequently 
engaged for recitals there. 

—WHITMER SCORE— 
Birchard of Boston is issuing the 
full score of T. Carl Whitmer’s 
Syrian Ballet. Next year Mr. 
Whitmer will maintain head- 
quarters at Dramamount, and be 
available in New York City one 
day a week. ; 





—ORGAN-PIANO— 
Joseph W. Clokey’s Symphonic 
Piece for organ and piano was 
played Jan. 26 at Pittsburgh Musi- 
cal Institute by Prof. Wm. H. 
Oetting and John Austin Holland, 
in the Institute’s 1100th recital. 

—McAMIS— 
Hugh McAmis of New York took 
a midwinter vacation to Palm 
Beach which is sufficiently un- 
usual, both for an organist’s state 
of grace and a church’s willing- 
ness, to be rightly classed as news. 

—CONUNDRUM— 
Brattleboro please note: 

Q.: When is an Estey Organ 
seen walking about the streets? 

A.: When Mr. S. T. Organ of 
Toronto takes a walk. He’s a 
Canadian banker. 


4S 
—GREENFIELD— 

When an organist can one year win 
second place and the next year first 
place for his glee club in the national 
intercollegiate contest, and do it be- 
fore he is thirty years old, he has an 
achievement to be proud of, an 
achievement which also reflects 
credit to the organ profession itself. 
Mr. Alfred M. Greenfield has con- 
ducted the New York University 
Glee Club for six years; the fifth 
year brought the club second place 
in the contest and last year gave it 
first place. 

Mr. Greenfield was born in St. 
Paul, Minn., graduated from the 
highschool there, and then from the 
Institute of Musical Art in New 
York City in 1926; he studied organ 
with George H. Fairclough and 
Lynnwood Farnam. He plays a 4- 
45 Skinner in the Fifth Scientist, 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB, CONDUCTED TO FIRST-PRIZE BY AN ORGANIST 





New York, where he was appointed 
in 1924 after having held three po- 
sitions in St. Paul from 1919 to 
1922 and been organist of Calvary 
P. E., New York, for one year. 
But his major occupation is con- 
ducting; he has been assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society since 1928; and at New 
York University since 1925 he has 
been conductor of the glee club, 
supervisor of chapel music and di- 
rector of the paid choir of sixteen 
men, assistant professor of music, 
and administrative chairman of the 
music department of University Col- 
lege of N. Y.U. In addition he is 
president of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Musical 
Contests, the members including the 
glee clubs of Columbia, New York 


MR. ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 









University, Princeton, Rutgers, and 
Yale. 

Two organ transcriptions are be- 
ing engraved for publication, and al- 
so a series of men’s choruses to be 
published by the H. W. Gray Co. 
as the University Glee Club Series. 

—N. Y. U. GLEE CLUB— 
We wish the adjectives and blah © 
were not quite so largely deleted 
from T.A.O. for we'd like to indulge 
in a little of it in praise of the New 
York University Glee Club, which 
is not only conducted by an organist 
but also stands as winner of the first 
prize in the intercollegiate glee club 
contests of last year. Alfred M. 
Greenfield has conducted the Club 
for the past six years; James W. 
Valentine, Jr., organist of Fordham 
Manor Reformed Church, New 
York, is manager of the Club—Mr. 
Valentine has been organist of 
churches in Mt. Vernon, the Bronx, 
and Brooklyn, though he is primarily 
a theological student, preparing for 
the Episcopal ministry. 

March 5 the Club gives a concert 
in Town Hall, New York City; the 
program will be found in the Events- 
Forecast column of this issue of 
T.A.O. March 11 they go to St. 
Louis to defend their title. In De- 
cember last year they had a week’s 
engagement at the Roxy Theater, 
New York; they sang for the Fox 
Movitone News; Warner Bros. have 
completed a moving-picture and 
record, which will be _ released 
throughout the country this month; 
the Club did the Bach B minor 
“Mass” with the Oratorio Society 
in Carnegie Hall last year and will 
repeat this year May 2; April 16. 
they appear again in concert in 
Town Hall. 
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A Program Idea 


Borrowing from the Church an Organist’s Methods that Invite 
Thought with Regard to their Possible Recital Use 
By WALTER G. REYNOLDS 


FTER a long experience as 
church organist and about 
ten years as motion pic- 
ture organist I ultimately 
found myself in my pres- 

ent position at the 3-47 Kimball 
(with Echo and Chimes) in the 
First Methodist, Seattle. The mem- 
bership of 3500 does not include an 
organist or even an organ student. 
Such a title as Fugue in E minor, or 
Allegro from Sonata No. 1, or even 
Andantino means just about nothing 
at all to the pews. 

The minister—wide awake, deeply 
religious, and ready to use any 
worthy means to make the services 
effective—was particularly anxious 
that the Sunday evening service be 
attractive, interesting, and uplifting. 
He suggested that I freely use ap- 
propriate compositions from my 
repertoire of 800 pieces used in my 
former motion picture work. 

Accordingly, I made a list of 92 
subjects which I thought could be 
appropriately illustrated by music 
for my regular 15-minute Sunday 
evening preludes, and then made 34 
definite programs. In one of the 
church bulletins the minister per- 
mitted a four-line notice about this 
plan for the organ music, and at 
both services on a chosen Sunday the 
ushers distributed a mimeograph 
sheet upon which we had printed my 
list of 92 subjects. 

That sheet carried this prefatory 
note: 

“A magnificent organ such as ours 
has untold possibilities as a solo in- 
strument. Accordingly our organist, 
Walter Guernsey Reynolds, is play- 
ing an unusual series of Sunday 
evening concerts at 7:45, during 
which he renders compositions illus- 
trating the following titles.” 

This list of titles, was divided in- 
to two groups, one for “Descriptive” 
and one for “Moods.” Under the 
descriptive I included such items as 
the following: 


SEASONS 
Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 
Harvest 
NATURE 
The Brook 
Dawn 
Eventide 
The Fountain 
Moonlight 
Mountains 


THINGS 
Spinning Wheel 
Carillon 

SCENES 
Festival 
Wedding 
Pageant 

STYLE 
Dramatic 
Graceful 
Heroic 
Humorous 
Triumphant 

Obviously the titles reproduced 
here are but a few, merely to show 
the manner of approach. Under the 
classification of moods I included 
such as the following, which again 
are only a few of the ones shown 
on the sheet distributed to the con- 
gregation: 

Agitation 
Atonement 
Cheerfulness 
Contentment 
Doubt 
Dreams 

F xaltation 
Fear 

The 34 programs included 140 
compositions, 79 of which were 
original organ works, 26 orchestral, 
32 piano, etc. There were 48 Ameri- 
cans, 27 French, 28 German, etc. 

After I had made my list of 
moods and subjects I prepared for 
my own use a card index, one card 
for each subject, noting on each 
card where I would find in my 
library the music wanted. The pro- 
grams were mood one Sunday, de- 
scriptive the next. 

I make no apology to organists 
who will criticize my unorthodox 
programs, for though I played prac- 
tically the entire six volumes of 
Peters Edition Bach with Guilmant 
in Paris and have the A.A.G.O. cer- 
tificate, I still refuse to commit musi- 
cal suicide in the church where I 
now serve, by featuring the scientific 
or academic side of music. The 
pews pay my salary. I devoutly try 
to please them, not myself. 

As an example of the sequence of 
moods the following may serve to 
more clearly indicate what I was try- 
ing todo. Each group of four indi- 
cates a full program. 


MOODS 
Cheerful 
Uneasy, Restless 
Tranquil 
Resolute (postlude) 


DESCRIPTIVE 
Pastorale 
Carillon 
Music of the Spheres 
Gothic (postlude) 


MOODS 


Wooing Time (Serenade) 
Rapture (Animato) 
Memories 

Serenity (postlude) 


DESCRIPTIVE 


The Brook 

On Nile’s Sacred River 

The Fountain 

Scotland’s Craggy Shore (p.) 

In the following list are given 
some of the organ compositions 
from my repertoire. In cases where 
the title may not make clear the 
classification used, the classification 
is given in parentheses. Publisher’s 
name is given in most cases. 


THE MUSIC USED 


St. Clair, Atonement, Fox 
Diggle, Song of Happiness, Gamble 
Kinder, Exultemus, Fischer 
Matthews, Finale Dm (fervor), 
Schirmer 
Bach, Christ the Lamb of God 
(homage ) 
Diggle, Toccata Jubilant, Ditson 
Milligan, Jubilant Allegro, Fischer 
Dickinson, Memories, Gray 
Pergolese, Air Fm (plaintive), 
Schirmer 
Bach, My Heart Yearns (prayer) 
Pallat, In Waning Light (reverie), 
Fischer 
Mendelssohn, 1st Movement Son. 1 
(serious) 
Rheinberger, Vision, Schirmer 
Stebbins, In Summer, Schirmer 
Swinnen, Dewdrops, Presser 
Candlyn, Eventide, Schmidt 
Gaul, Mist (nature), Gray 
MacDowell, Starlight, Schmidt 
Clokey, Canyon Walls, Gray 
MacDowell, To a Water Lily, 
Schmidt 
Brewer, In April (months), 
Schirmer 
Lemare, May Time, Forster 
Dubois, Carillon, Schirmer 
Gaul, At Foot of Fujiyama 
Boellmann, Toccata, Gothic Suite 
(manner), Schirmer 
Guilmant, The Swan (grace), 
Schirmer 
Stoughton, Garden of Iram 
(descriptive), White-Smith 
Shure, Pool of Bethesda, Fischer 
Shure, Sea of Galilee, Fischer 
Shure, Mt. Hermon, Fischer 
Gale, Sunshine and Shadow, Fischer 
Bach, Salvation is Come to Us 
(exaltation) 
Bach, Praise God ye Christians 
Handel, Lift up Your Heads 








Editorial Reflections 


opportunities in creative music; his 
reply in part was: 
“There aie none. 


Professionalism 


OPE IS ONE of the im- 
pelling forces of human 
nature. Without it we 
would be a sorry race. 
sis It matters little how 
much we have or what, for most 
of us there is always that hope for 
some future event. Today more 
than ever hope plays an increas- 
ingly large part in the satisfaction 
each man possesses. It is a satis- 
faction just to be able to hope that 
things will be better next year. 

But we ought to give up hope 
and face realities. There is noth- 
ing alarming in this suggestion; 
the organ world is not so badly off 
that we need fear the truth, what- 
ever it is. For that matter no one 
knows just what the truth of the 
organ world is, for it is changing 
from day to day. Big men and 
little men, honored firms and un- 
known firms, are changing places 
rapidly and perhaps dangerously. 
Those who place less confidence in 
hope and more in courage are ris- 
ing, the others are going another 
direction. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, music cri- 
tic of the New York Sun, was one 
of the speakers at the music forum 
in the. residence of Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie in New York, a forum 
called by the Southern Women’s 
Educational Alliance—‘an organi- 
zation devoted to the discovery 
and development of artistic talent 
in rural and remote communities.” 
the Times calls it. Instead of in- 
creasing the already ample stock of 
disappointments in the world by 
placing reliance on hope, Mr. 
Henderson said plainly that music 
is “a beautiful art but a rotten 
business.” 

Dr. John Erskine, head of ‘the 
Juilliard Foundation, ought to be 
trusted both to know music con- 
ditions and to tell the truth about 
them. The ladies had asked Dr. 
Erskine to talk about the economic 


a A 


There never 
were. There are no economic pos- 
sibilities, except for the patron, in 
any of the creative arts. The cre- 
ative artist may make money, but 
if he does it will be an accident.” 
Dr. Erskine advised “young musi- 
cians to model their objective 
lives” somewhat upon the life of 
Bach, “who made money here and 
there playing the violin and who, 
in his routine existence, played a 
church organ and trained a choir.” 

Kind-hearted old ladies and fer- 
vent but false friends have brought 
incalculable misery into the music 
realm by inducing many a young- 
ster to leave his native village and 
go to New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, where his tal- 


‘ent would be appreciated and re- 


warded. A music-lover of average 
ability, which is all the mass of 
musicians can ever claim, can 
make a distinguished name for 
himself, build up no little business 
in his art, and be an honored citi- 
zen if he stays at home where he 
belongs; but when he takes these 
modest talents into the great cities 
to compete with the finest artists 
in the world he becomes not only 
a disappointed and _ disgruntled 
musician with a grudge against 
the world, but he kills most of the 
enjoyment he would otherwise have 
in his own music. 

These two men ought to be heed- 
ed, Dr. Erskine and Mr. Henderson. 
They have spoken the truth. Their 
advice can and will bring increased 
usefulness and happiness to any 
average musician who accepts and 
follows it. 

Now to find the best way of ap- 
plying these truths to the organ pro- 
fession is a task. 

First, is it reasonable to believe 
that the services of any man can 
be so valuable that he can expect 
to earn a satisfactory living by 
working only one day a week? We 





do not attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, so let no irate reader enjoy 
himself by condemning us as though 
we had answered it, for we certain- 
ly have not. We have only asked 
it. : 

If the answer is affirmative, then 
we can and do expect our church 
salaries to afford us ample living; 
and if they do not, the trouble is 
not with us, the employed, but 
with the church, the employer. In 
that case we must earnestly study 
the church’s activities in public, 
and conduct in private; find the 
remedy, make known the condi- 
tions to others and arouse the con- 
gregation to action. It can be 
done; it has been done. The man 
who has had the courage to do it, 
has usually won. At any rate he 
has had an interesting time while 
trying it. 

If the answer is negative, we 
must look within ourselves for a 
remedy. What can we do about 
it? Many members of the profes- 
sion, some of them held in highest 
esteem, have pointed the way. Let 
us examine a few of them: 

Mr. Farnam worked up a class 
of private pupils and secured a po- 
sition as teacher at Curtis IJnsti- 
tute. Hundreds have done simil- 
arly. 

Mr. George Lee Hamrick has 
taken a position as financial secre- 
tary of his church, and several 
others have followed his worthy 
example. By this method the 
church gets and pays for a man’s 
full time, and the man gets a worthy 
living. 

Innumerable organists have 
openly become the salesmen of 
their favorite organ builder, and 
when this is an open and not a 
secret arrangement it is advantage- 
ous, creditable, and satisfactory to 
all concerned ; in addition, the pros- 
pective purchaser has the advant- 
age of dealing with a man who 
knows organs from the most vital 
viewpoint of all, namely from the 
viewpoint of their practical use in 
making beautiful music. 

Philadelphia has one prominent 
(and happy) organist who is a phy- 
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sician by profession, and another 
who is a business man. There are 
many who are managers of the 
music departments of great stores, 
some are bankers, some are book- 
keepers, many are supervisors or 
teachers of music in the public 
schools. One prominent composer 
is a manufacturer of paper, another 
is a banker. Mr. Eric Dalamarter, 
one of the most famous organists 
of Chicago, is assistant conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony. Mr. 
Philip James is conductor of a 
radio ensemble, and so fine a con- 
cert artist as Mr. Chandler Goldth- 
waite has presented a vocal quartet 
in successful radio programs. 

The situation in the church to- 
day is desperate and to try to ig- 
nore it is dangerous. It is just as 
desperate for the clergy, and for 
the most part the clergy are con- 


tributing-factors to the bad state. 


of affairs. No one can say whether 
or not a church that built its Sun- 
day services strictly upon the Bible 
would be successful, for it has 
never through all the ages been 
tried; the nearest we have been 
able to come to it has been to give 
ten minutes to the Bible plus what- 
ever the organist added in the texts 
of his anthems, and the other fifty 
or perhaps eighty minutes to what 
some theologically contaminated man 
thought about the Bible. And to put 
a man through an average theolog- 
ical seminary and gain him admit- 
tance to the Presbytery or any other 
clerical order requires that that man 
consent to accept not the Bible, not 
the truth, not the voice of conscience 
as his guide, but the creeds of that 
particular church as they were made, 
usually centuries ago, ‘by other 
clergymen who had no more concept 
of the human needs of 1932 than 
they had of the present development 
of radio and the airplane. . 

Is it sensible? It hardly seems so 
to me. We might just as well change 
the Guild and Association charters 
to admit members only upon their 
vow that they will accept only Bach 
as true music, refusing to play any- 
thing so modern and therefore un- 
touchable as Sowerby, Vierne, and 
Karg-Elert. 

This situation is emphatically not 
beyond the power of the organist to 
remedy. True, some churches for- 
bid his using anthems if the texts 
were not written by the clergy or the 
Bible, but the majority of denomina- 
tional churches use intelligence in- 
stead of law, and the organist may 
introduce into the modern denomi- 
national church service many most 
inspired and inspiring thoughts, In 
addition he has unlimited oppor- 
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tunity to spread the gospel of truth 
throughout the congregation, al- 
ways discussing progress, the 
beautiful, the helpful; using trite 
texts in sharp contrast to whole- 
some texts and making the most of 
the accompanying opportunity for 
drawing individual attention to 
them at every opportunity. 

Nor is the clergy beyond our in- 
fluence. Some of them are hope- 
less, just as some of us are hopeless. 
But there is an increasing number of 
clergymen who will try any reason- 
able device to make their Sunday 
services more helpful to their con- 
gregations, and these men are they 
who will be the prophets of 1932. 
A Sunday concert is as ridiculous as 
a lecture when it poses as a religious 
service in church. If the clergy want 
to follow the courageous example of 
Dr. Fosdick at Riverside Church— 
and are able to do so—they can, like 
him, first abandon the greatest 
scourge of the Christian religion, 
namely denominationalism, accept 
the whole Bible without reservation 
and emphatically without interpre- 
tation, and apply the intelligence 
God gave them to do just what the 
prophets of the Bible did, what 
Christ himself did, which was mere- 
ly to point out and help eliminate the 
common evils of the day so that 
mankind might have life and have it 
more abundantly. even to the extent 
of making the Sabbath serve man 
instead of asking man to be a slave 
to the Sabbath. 

Now while these improvements 
are going on we can either starve 
and lose the respect of our neigh- 
bors or we may commit the unpar- 
donable crime of going into some 
side-line and earning enough money 
to restore our happiness. Whether 
it be right that the world should be 
taxed enough to support organists 
who are used by the world only one 
day a week, I do not know; but I do 
know that the present economic ad- 
justments do not pav the tax and 
that something must be done about 
it if we are to gain that very delight- 
ful advantage. 

When I was a voungster I thought 
the worst thine that could befall an 
organist would be for him to step 
outside the noble professional ranks 
and take a job somewhere. I had a 
lot of other false notions at that 
time too. It seems to me now that 
the happiest thing in the world that 
could come to the organ profession 
would be to so alter our group- 
notions that we should use music as 
a thing to play at and enjoy, not to 
work at. That is, that we should 
become organ salesmen, organ tun- 
ers, music supervisors, teachers in 


schools and conservatories, radio 
announcers, or anything else to fol- 
low Bach’s example of bolstering up 
an inadequate church salary in order 
to make life richer in material pos- 
sessions; and then turn to our de- 
lightful organ playing for recreation, 
for our own pleasure as well as the 
pleasure of others rather than to 
continue to use it for the stern neces- 
sity of making a living. I wonder 
if anyone scorns Prof. Dunham be- 
cause he has turned from exclusive 
organ playing and become the dean 
of a University’s school of music, or 
has contempt for Dr. Barnes because 
he is vice-president and treasurer of 
a great printing business which he 
and his brother own? 

It will be easy for a thoughtless 
reader to interpret these comments 
as meaning that the organist cannot 
perform sufficient service for a mod- 
ern church to warrant the payment 
of a living salary. There is nothing 
I can do about that misinterpreta- 
tion; nor for that matter will there 
be anything new about it. 

From a survey of conditions as 
they exist throughout America to- 
day, from my own experience in a 
quarter of a century as active organ- 
ist in New York City, from the re- 
action of many of my valued readers 
who speak their mind without hesi- 
tation, I believe the actual work of 
the organist in a truly religious ser- 
vice of the Christian church is more 
vital and takes more time to prepare 
and vastly more time to present than 
the work of the minister. I do not 
mean to trade the importance or au- 
thority of the two. The ideal would 
rather be that the clergyman should 
be responsible for the ideas of the 
service, for the text and thought, and 
his organist be distinctly a partner 
with, not servant of, him in clothing 
that ritual with music. 

The newest instance I recall at the 
moment of a church where that 
ideal religious service is being de- 
veloped is Bigelow Church in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, where Dr. Timmerman 
and Mr. Harold Raymond Thomp- 
son are minister and organist. Many 
churches have taken note, pondered, | 
and acted accordingly. Wherever 
the average clergyman has persisted 
in his average chatter twice on Sun- 
day, the congregations have dropped. 
The drop among the average of such 
churches is so great that it drags 
down also the average of the few 
exceptions where evening congrega- 
tions have been held. 

Wherever an organist has been in- 
competent to direct his choir, and a 
cut in salaries has been essential, the 
organist has carried vastly more of 
the burden than any other worker 
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in the whole church organization. 
Hence the first duty of any young 
organist approaching the church as 
his field of activity is to school him- 
self as adequately in the mastery of 
vocal technic and _ tone-production 
as he does in organ technic; without 
that mastery he is hopelessly incom- 
petent as a church organist. 

:If any church in the world could 
be expected to set its organ playing 
apart from and above its choir 
work that church is Mr. Carl Wein- 
rich’s Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, yet I venture the guess that were 
anybody in that church so brazenly 
ignorant of the principles back of 
the conduct of church music as to 
suggest that someone other than the 
organist be appointed choirmaster, 
both the minister and Mr. Weinrich 
would wonder where that Rip Van 
Winkle has slept lo these past cen- 
turies. 

No man can tell any other com- 
petent man how to run his affairs. 
The best that can be done is an hon- 
est interchange of thought, leaving 
the solution of every problem strict- 
ly up to the individual facing that 
problem. It seems to me the words 
of Dr. Erskine and Mr. Henderson 
will mean a vastly increased store of 
happiness and contentment for any 
member of the organ profession who 
is not now contented and who has 
the courage to act upon the advice 
of the eminent authorities. They are 
not guessing about conditions; they 
know. 


—KARG-ELERT— 


I want to tell you how pleased I am 
at your attitude with regard to Karg- 
Elert as expressed in the last issue 
of THE AMERICAN OrGANIST. I 
feel that the way he was criticized 
because he did not play the organ as 
we play it was very unfortunate. 
Quite obviously he tried to find Ger- 
man effects on the American organ. 
Also he labored under conditions of 
noise and interruption and insuffi- 
cient opportunity for practise. Later 
on when he becomes an immortal, as 
I feel sure he is destined to become, 
I believe the hastily spoken criti- 
cisms will be regretted. 
—Ernest M. SKINNER 


—ON CHURCH MUSIC— 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., offers a four-year course in 
Catholic church music, to include 
all the ordinary organ subjects and 
special courses in voice, liturgical 
music, plainsong, Gregorian music, 
organ accompaniment to Gregorian 
chants, etc. etc. 

All the usual courses of study 
are also included. 
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“Thayer Memories 


Something About the Career of 
an Early American Organist 


By J. WARREN ANDREWS 


Y BOYHOOD studies 
with Eugene Thayer 
were most profitable and 
happy. I think I have 
never forgotten a thing 

he ever told me, his talk and illus- 

trations were so to the point. His 
students used to drop into his studio 
at all times, even when he was in- 
structing others. I am sure we 
learned much during these visits. He 
had a way of pressing home his 
points which were always unique. 
His blue pencil was freely used, with 
comments sometimes sarcastic, 
though he was careful not to use 
sarcasm with certain natures where 
hurt would result, which proved his 
greatness as a teacher. He studied 
his students and thus secured their 

loyalty and lasting friendship. I 

have heard him say that all the assvu- 

ciations he wanted was with his stu- 
dents. 

I well remember a lady student 
who brought a manuscript for him 
to correct.. Using his pencil freely, 
he made no remarks whatever until 
the end of the composition was 
reached, when he said (the piece 
happened to be a Te Deum): “you 
must never repeat this word at the 
end of a Te Deum. Don’t you see 
how it sounds? ‘Let me never be 
confounded, confound-it!?’ When I 
was a boy I used to listen to a violin- 
ist by the name of Grobe. He had 
a way of chucking his handkerchief 
under his chin which rather took my 
boyish fancy. Well, he began to 
write and he wrote and wrote until 
he reached his Opus 1000, which he 
called ‘Fireworks.’ Now, “pointing 
to his pupil’s effusion, I would ad- 
vise you not to let off your fireworks 
until after sundown.” 

His pet aversion was to the pros- 
pective student who would write him 
that he would study if the teacher 
would secure him a position. He 
would say that people did not put up 
in hotels that were going to be 
erected, or if he wanted an apple pie, 
he would not purchase an. apple 
orchard. 

He once remarked that he could 


*NoTE: The late Mr. J. Warren An- 
drews was always courteous to 
others and loyal to his friends. The 
accompanying tribute to his teacher, 
the friend of his boyhood days, was 
written some months ago, as a pos- 
sible prelude to a fuller sketch of 
Mr. Thayer’s career.—THE Ep. 
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put the laws of harmony within the 
confines of a twenty-five cent piece, 
illustrating it thus: 
Sharps 
3rds & ths re- 
solve upwards but flats 
4ths, 7ths & 9ths 
downward 


Written in small letters it will go in- 
to the space he indicated. 

Previous to public performance he 
was so nervous and uneasy that he 
was not readily approachable but 
after his performance he was like a 
prisoner let loose. After a recital in 
the Berkeley Street Church in Bos- 
ton, attended by a host of his stu- 
dents, he started on the run towards 
Tremont Street where his Studio 
was located, saying, “Come on boys, 
Ill race you to the Studio.” 

He was generous to a fault, a lov- 
able trait which we all recognized. 
He was also a man of very striking 
appearance, one whom a person 
would turn to look at after he had 
passed; not of the long haired 
variety, but of a truly noble presence. 

He dearly loved his position at the 
First Church on Berkeley Street in 
Boston. The organ was built espe- 
cially to his liking by Walcker of 
Ludwigsburg, Germany. According 
to his conversation with me, I think 
he felt he had made a mistake in the 
specification, especially in the Swell 
Organ. I am not at liberty to state 
his reasons, but even the greatest 
men change their opinions with the 
passage of time. He gave some won- 
derful recitals upon this organ. I 
am not sure, but I think he was the 
first organist in this country to in- 
augurate the free organ recital. My 
inspiration was gained by listening 
to one of these recitals. This it was 
that determined my career—to me 
such playing was a great revelation. 


RECORDINGS 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. DEVISES 
PROMISING METHOD 


“The possibilities of such a system 
seem almost endless,” is said of Mr. 
John T. Austin’s idea of making rec- 
ords in the Austin recording studio 
by the use of four organists at four 
consoles, playing simultaneously. 

The photo shows the 3m Austin 
used for normal recordings; in the 
foreground is a keyboard of 32- 
notes which can, when desired, con- 
trol the Pedal Organ; at the left is a 
manual operating the Choir Organ, 
and at the right one operating the 
Swell, with a crescendo-shoe sup- 
plied in each case. 

Recordings have been made by the 
direct use of the orchestral score, 
each of the four players reading and 
playing directly from original or- 
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chestral parts. Usually a_ special 
score is written for the performance, 
and truly “the possibilities of such 
a system seem almost endless.” 

The Austin method of recording 
is such that any notes played on any 
of these four consoles, any registra- 
tional changes, any use of the cres- 
cendo shoes, are all automatically re- 
corded on the roll. The possibilities 
are immeasurably greater than when 
but one pair of hands and feet must 
control all operations. 

Thus Mr. Austin has devised the 
machinery for a new school of or- 
gan records, and the actual results 
to be achieved, as usual, will depend 
upon the ability of a musician to de- 
vise a score that shall treat the organ 
in a correspondingly increased free- 
dom, along the lines of chamber- 
music ensembles, or even orchestras. 

Wm. A. Fearnley, pupil of Prof. 
H. B. Jepson of Yale, graduate of 
the Hartford Conservatory, did 
some scoring and after many ex- 
perimental recordings made rolls 
for German’s Valse Gracieuse, and 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes; arrange- 
ments have also been made for 
Hadley’s Spanish Silhouette, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s Sonnet d’Amour, and 
Friml’s Oriental. 

We do not know if this method of 
recording has ever been tried before, 
but we know that organ duets and 
even trios have been performed in 
public. The pitfall has always been 
an over-playing—too many notes 
played by each performer, perhaps 
because it is difficult for a competent 
organist to revert to his baby-hood 
days and play out a melody on the 
one-finger basis. 

Anybody want to volunteer to 
write a score for this unique style? 

Truly the days of pessimism are 
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THE AUSTIN RECORDING KEYBOARDS 


being turned into days of oppor- 
tunity. 


EASTER MUSIC 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 
TOO LATE FOR REVIEW 


It would be delightful if all the work 
of producing an issue of T.A.O. 
could be done within the space of 
one week, for then we could wait 
till March 21st to select the articles, 
compile the programs, write the re- 
views, set, make-up, proof, print, 
bind, and deliver our April issue. 
But magazine offices, like all others, 
must keep constantly at work 
through an entire month, and distri- 
bute their work so that the expensive 
inefficiency of rush-work is dimin- 
ished as far as possible by that even 
distribution of work through the en- 
tire period of the month. 

And so it happens that the fol- 
lowing publications were issued too 
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late to be reviewed in this issue but 
are important enough to warrant no- 
tice in the news pages, in case any 
of our readers have not already se- 
lected their highly important Easter 
programs for the present season. 

Organ: T. Frederick H. Candlyn: 
EASTER PRELUDE, 8p. me. Ditson, 
60c. An excellent number based on 
the melody of O Filii et Filiae which 
will be recognized by the audience 
and thus make the piece the more 
enjoyable. 

Anthems: Seth Bingham: “THE 
STRIFE IS O'ER,” 16p. cu. d. Fischer, 
20c. Dedicated to the Westminster 
Choir and wanting just such choral 
efficiency to make it effective. Ster- 
ling workmanship, modern trend, 
looks as though it offers unlimited 
possibilities for fine choirs; it will 
require plenty of preparation. 


Barnby, arr. Nevin: “o RISEN 
LORD,” 4p. 3-part chorus for wom- 
en’s voices, Ditson, 15c. Rather ex- 


ultant in mood, and within reach of 
any good chorus. . 

Russian, arr. Harvey Gaul: “rus- 
SIAN EASTER CAROL OF THE TREES,” 
6p. cu. md. Ditson, 15c. Packed full 
of atmosphere and calling for about 
the best work any choir can do, 
though by no means beyond the ca- 
pacity of the average chorus that has 
a competent organist as its director. 
It makes fine Easter music. 

Dutch, arr. Alfred Whitehead: 
“TODAY DID CHRIST ARISE,” 8p. cu. 
me. Ditson, 15c. One of those very 
singable anthems with an ancient 
flavor that seem to invite the best 
any choir can do, gain the heart as 
well as the voice of the singer, and 
make life just a bit richer for all. 

Cantatas, etc.: William V. Dixey: 
“CHRIST GLORIFIED,” a pageant, 16p. 
Ditson, 60c. “Aside from the music 
and the shouts of the populace the 
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pageant is entirely in pantomime. 
The only speaking part is that of the 
prolocutor.” Here’s a simple work, 
so far as its music goes, and one 
completely outlined from the open- 
ing prelude (Marche Pontificale of 
Combelle which we suppose means 
Tombelle ; magazines aren’t the only 
ones that shock the world with an 
occasional error in proof-reading) 
to the postlude (Karg-Elert’s Tri- 
umphal March). Costumes, lights, 
stage—everything is fully described. 
The music is not original; Parker’s 
“Jerusalem,” Stainer’s “Fling 
Wide,” etc. are given in the book, 
and the organ numbers are named 
but not given. It ought to make a 
highly effective work for chorus 
choirs. 

Howard D. McKinney: “THE 
THREE MARYS,” 28p. Fischer, $1.00. 
Bach supplies most of the music, in- 
cluding the prelude given complete 
in the score. There are no speaking 
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parts; this “mystery for Easter” 
merely uses music and pageant. The 
success of Mr. McKinney’s mystery 
for Christmas has warranted the 
publication of the present work for 
Easter, certainly more sorely need- 
ed, for the repertoire of Easter is 
none too extensive. The high quality 
of the music makes this work par- 
ticularly solemn and effective. 

George B. Nevin: “ANGEL OF THE 
DAWN,” cantata, 29p. Ditson, 5c. 
A. singable, likable, interesting work 
that has the graces of melody, 
variety, comparative ease of per- 
formance, and interest for all. In 
spirit and context it is fully up to 
the composer’s best. 


AS 
HORACE M. HOLLISTER 
A RECORD OF THOROUGH PREPARATION 
AND ENCOURAGING PROGRESS 
Two years ago Horace M. Hollister 
was called to the Madison Avenue 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for ‘each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in America and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


eee 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


eee 


All of this means you. If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered.. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, arid your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 
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ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


amare 
Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library. because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 

















MR. HOLLISTER 


Presbyterian, New York City, as as- 
sociate organist and director of 
music for young people. To Mr. 
Hollister was given the responsibility 
of organizing young people’s choirs 
and directing the music and playing 
the organ for a service for boys and 
girls at 9:30 Sunday mornings. 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior 
Girls’ Choirs were formed and have 
steadily grown; present membership 
of the choirs totals 85. 

This year Seth Bingham, organist 
of the church for the past 17 years, 
is abroad on a Sabbatical leave, and 
Mr. Hollister has charge of the 
music of the church, including the 
adult choir of 52. The adult choir 
and solo quartet sing regularly at 
the 11 and 8 o'clock services. The 
Senior Girl’s Choir sing in their 
own services and at the vesper serv- 
ice twice a month. The Junior and 
Intermediate Choirs have the regu- 
lar responsibility of the services for 
Boys and Girls at 9:30 every Sun- 
day, and also sing once a month at 
the vesper.service. Each of the 
younger choirs occasionally sings 
with the adult choir in the 11 or 8 
o'clock service. From time to time 
the four choirs join in a musicale. 

Mr. Hollister is a product of the 
School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, from which 
he graduated under Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson’s direction with the newly- 
authorized degree of Master of 
Sacred Music. He graduated from 
Olivet College in 1917, studying or- 
gan with T. Stanley Skinner, and 
the following year he majored in or- 
gan under Dr. George W. Andrews 
at Oberlin. After his discharge 
from the army he took the public 
school music course at Institute of 
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Musical Art, New York, graduating 
in 1922. 

In Oberlin Mr. Hollister was or- 
ganist of the Methodist Church, and 
after the War he spent three years 
as organist of St. Paul’s P. E., Nor- 
walk, Conn., where he had a boy- 
choir and organized the Wilton 
Choral Society, presenting an oper- 
etta and choral program each year. 
In 1923 he became organist of the 
First Congregational, Muskegon, 
Mich., organizing a chorus of 45 
voices and a junior choir of 30, do- 
ing many musicales during his stay 
of five and a half years. 

In Muskegon he directed three 
choral societies and each Good Fri- 
day presented a program with 150 
voices from the various churches of 
the city. Realizing the trend of the 
times and the necessity of still fur- 
ther preparation for the work of the 
church organist of the future Mr. 
Hollister reluctantly relinquished his 
positions in Muskegon and came to 
New York to take the course under 
Dr. Dickinson at the School of 
Sacred Music. 

Madison Avenue Presbyterian is 
one of the most active churches of 
the Metropolis. Mr. Hollister’s rec- 
ord of organizing and developing 
junior choirs to such an extent is 
eloquent testimony to the possibili- 
ties in a city where volunteer choirs 
are thought to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to manage. 


AS 
CHOIR BROADCASTS 
PROGRAMS EVERY THREE WEEKS 
OVER WFBG, ALTOONA 

The cho'r of Blessed Sacrament 
Cathedrzl, Altoona, Pa., has been 
giving a series of radio programs on 
Sunday afternoons at 2:30, directed 
by Rev. Joseph A. Hauber, organist 
and choirmaster of the Cathedral, 
whose choir consists of 100 mixed 
voices, comparatively recently or- 
ganized. 

Jan. 3rd Program 
Guilmant, Preludio, Son. 3 
Silent Night, Gruber 
It came upon the midnight, Willis 
Joy to the world, Handel 
Adeste Fideles, arr. Novello 
Ave Maria, Arcadelt 
Hodie Nobis Coelorum Rex, Nanino 
Kyrie and Credo, Rheinberger 
Two Gregorian Christmas introits 
Now let the joyous, Zimmerman 

Feb. 14 Program 
Two Gregorian-chant numbers 
Kyrie and Et Incarnatus, Palestrina 
Ave Regina Coelorum, di Lasso 
Super Flumina Babylonis, di Lasso 
Ave Maria, Vittoria 
Popule meus, Vittoria 
Two Gregorian-chant numbers 
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O Vos Omnes, Croce 
Ave Verum Corpus Natum, Mozart 
Tenebrae Factae Sunt, Haydn 

The Feb. 14th program was sung 
unaccompanied, representing church 
masterpieces of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries. Miss Marion Gill 
and Clayton Brenneman are assis- 
tant organists at the Cathedral. The 
aim of the broadcasting is, as defined 
by N. A. Stevens, president of the 
Cathedral Choir Club, “the hope that 
these programs will foster a greater 
interest in and deeper appreciation 
of classic and liturgical music. We 
feel that the hundred mixed voices 
and the Steinmeyer Organ, with its 
delicate voicing and brilliant en- 
semble, are a plastic medium for the 


expression of Father Hauber’s inter. 
pretive genius. We are indeed for- 
tunate to have Father Hauber as the 
guide of the choir’s destinies. Since 
the age of eleven his life has been 
devoted to church music . . . Al- 
though the Cathedral Choir has been 
in existence for a comparatively 
short time, the loyal attendance, the 
painstaking efforts, and the spirit of 
cooperation have contributed largely 
in making it a musical organization 
of which Altoona can well be 
proud.” 

The second program was one of 
organ music appropriate to church 
use and Rev. Hauber made some ex- 
planatory remarks before playing the 
organ program. 
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immediately. 


and experience. 
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The Registration Bureau 


The Registration Bureau was organized by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
early in its history to serve as a medium between the organists who 
wanted a position and those who happened at the moment to know of 


Commercial agencies perform this service and charge a fee or 
Since this same service can be performed by THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST at no greater cost than a little postage and 
secretarial labor, if the profession itself lends generous cooperation, 
the Registration Bureau has been maintained without commissions or 
fees of any kind, and has been able to place several dozen organists 
in the kind of positions they have wanted, and the full salary paid 
by the church has gone 100% to the organist. 

This has been made possible by the cooperation of readers of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST who have kindly sent news of vacancies 
to the Registration Bureau, enabling the Bureau in turn to transmit 
the available information to those interested and most likely to com- 
pletely satisfy the requirements of the position. : 

Organists of all classes are at all times registered with the Bureau. 
Some are beginners, willing to take any reasonable opportunity ; othe s 
are mature professionals who are already earning salaries from twelve 
hundred dollars to three and four thousand, but who for one reason 
or another desire a change of location or merit an advanced position 


Permitting a $500 a year student to apply for a $5000 position 
would only cause trouble both for the church and the student; even . 
if he were to secure the post, it would be but to suffer-the disappoint- 
ment of discharge at the end of the year. 

The Bureau is prepared to serve in any and every way possible, 
and will gladly handle any and all details in strictest confidence, meet- 
ing the wishes of those concerned in every particular. No registrant 
is listed without certain required information concerning his education 
If desired, the Bureau will gladly serve prospective 
employers privately, without conveying knowledge of the vacancy to 


The work of the Bureau is of importance to the publishers only 
in so far as it serves readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 
readers are invited to keep the Bureau constantly in mind and 
cooperate with their fellow-professionals by supplying any and all 
information available at any time in respect to actual vacancies. 


Please permit us to handle the work of the Bureau 
with the minimum of time and correspondence 


REGISTRATION BUREAU of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Our 


New York, N.Y. 
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Jan. 24th, Organ Program 

3ach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Bach, O Mensch bewein’ 
Malling, Priere 
Stewart, Funeral March 
Plag, Maestoso and Moderato 
Verhelst, Adagio and Larghetto 
Rheinberger, Monologue 
Surzynski, Larghetto 
Delvincourt, Cathedral March 

“Organ music for the church,” 
said Rev. Hauber, “like choral com- 
positions, should be molded along the 
melodic lines of the Gregorian chant. 
It should be polyphonic,, ie. the 
different parts of the composition 
should be a delicate lacework of in- 
spiring melody. Compare to this 
noble wealth of melody the sallow 
improvisation on some solo stop to 
the accompaniment of sentimental 
and meaningless chords. 
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“The ideal, therefore, is to select 
the thematic material from the Gre- 
gorian chant melodies proper to the 
Sunday or the feast. Since this re- 
quires an intimate study of the vari- 
ous forms of music, it may not be 
within the reach of every church or- 
ganist. But even so, every church 
organist has at his disposal a wealth 
of organ compositions of a more 
neutral character which lend them- 
selves gracefully to the dignity of 
the church functions. 

“What is more noble, inspiring, 
and elevating than a majestic Bach 
fugue or his entrancing chorale im- 
provisations! At all events, the 
church organist must be thoroughly 
conversant with. church _ liturgy. 
From this source alone can he draw 
the so-called theological and techni- 
cal style of organ playing.” 
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on the right wall. 


Branches at 
222 Seaman Avenue, 
New York City. 
2801 Library Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
151 S. Craig Pl., Lombard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

6331 Chew St., Germ’town, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 








HALL ORGANS 


Residences 


RESIDENCE OF MR. C. N. WHEELER AT PASADENA, CAL. 


Many persons hesitate to consider an organ in their homes 
fearing expensive installation costs and large floor space are 
necessary. The installation of a HALL organ illustrated 
above shows how attractively and compactly this can be 
effected without dominating a room. The console is seen in 
the left corner, the electric automatic player in the right 
corner while the tone sifts through the carved grille screen 
A HALL representative will be pleased 
to make suggestions for supplying the incomparable charm 
of organ music in your home. 


"The Hall of Fame” 


BUILDERS OF 
PIPE ORGANS 
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ORGAN 
Company 


WEST HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 
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Commenting on the choir, Rev. 
Hauber writes: “Last October I took 
my choir of nearly a hundred mixed 
voices to New York in order to give 
them a taste of first-class music. 
Upon their return, the members 
asked for two rehearsals a week, at 
two hours each. They prefer the 
old a-cappella music to anything 
else.” 

—PILCHER— 
Following are among recent con- 
tracts: 

Eaton, Ohio, St. Paul’s M. E. 

Flushing,, N. Y., Reformed 
Church on the Hill. 

Louisville, Ky., Church of St. 
Theresa of the Little Flower. 

Louisville, Pearson Funeral Home. 

Muncie, Ind., Meeks Chapel — a 
handsome mortuary establishment 
now being erected. 

New York, N. Y., Fort Washing- 
ton Collegiate Reformed. 

The Pearson Funeral 
Louisville is an unusual establish- 
ment, having the appearance of a 
magnificent home of restful atmos- 
phere; in fact it was originally a 
residence, built at a cost of $200,000, 
and a conventional chapel has not 
been built into it, the effort being 
instead to maintain the atmosphere 
of a home. The organ is to be placed 
in the basement and speak through 
a floor-grille into the ante-room 
where the console is located. 

The 3m Pilcher in the First Re- 
formed Episcopal, New York City, 
was dedicated with the building Jan. 
31, Mrs. Hurley, organist of the 
church, presiding. The church is 
another of the apartment-house 
structures, but this one “is said to 
be one of the most attractive ot this 
type of building.” It is in Tudor- 
Gothic style, and Richard Lamb was 
consulting architect. 


—Audsley Book— 


For Sale: Two DeLuxe volumes 
“The Art of Organ Building” 
autographed by author, George 
Ashdown Audsley. Books in good 
condition. Make offer to Harry 
R. Heins, 17 North Ave., Cranford, 
MJ 


School for Church Music, 
(Conference for Church Work) 
June 27 to July 8, 1932 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 


History of Chureh Music; Plainchant; 
Anglican and Gregorian Chanting; Choral 
and Instrumental Music for the Church 
Year; Keyboard Harmony; Demonstration 
of Choir Method; Hymnal in Practical 
Use. 


Frederick Johnson, F. A. G. O. 
Dean of the School 


30 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass 
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Success ? 


Here are eight steps leading directly to it. Rewards come after 
each step. The further you go, the greater the rewards. 
Each must say for himself how far he wants to go. 
Wanting won’t get him there; he must 
take the steps. 


. The first step: a man or woman studies an art, or a trade, or an 
industry, and acquires a working knowledge. 


2. Then he secures a position or starts a factory. 


3. By diligence, long hours, careful planning, he perfects his product 
to a point where he no longer feels himself a beginner but has con- 
fidence in the worth of the thing he is doing. 


4. He begins to want people to pay attention to his work, know his 
product, appreciate its special merits, as he sees them. He knows 
it has special merits. 


5. When Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York or Philadelphia 
had only ten thousand inhabitants an organ builder or an organist 
among them was automatically known and people interested in his 
product automatically thought of him when they needed him. He 
was one among a few. When populations increased to millions, 
artists and artizans in all classes increased proportionately, and each 
worker became known to a rapidly narrowing circle; and that circle 
was in turn invaded by the fame of the few from beyond, whose 
merits were fosteted by the increasingly efficient machinery of ad- 
vertising. And the man who depended upon the free publicity of 
his friends and the merit of his own product above the advertised 
product was indeed an optimist. 


6. Optimism doesn’t pay bills. It takes good business management 
and efficiency to keep pace with the rest of the world. The next 
step followed automatically: the man who knew his business, was 
certain of the worth of his product; he knew others would recognize 
its worth if they saw it; and he advertised it. 


7. If you buy a new automobile, do you want to be the owner of a 
product that must be apologized for and explained? Pride and joy 
do not come from owning an unknown product. The unadvertised 
Ford of a decade ago was a Tin Lizzie. How often do we hear that 
uncomplimentary appellation to the new and advertised Ford? True, 
it’s a better product. A better product is always advertised. 


8. And that’s the final step in advertising. It’s a better product. 
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Professor of Organ and 
University Organist 

The University 
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Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Mr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 








Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 


Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


at 


William H. Barnes 























The Rangertone 
32 Pedal 


Tones electrically produced giving pure 


musical quality in a minimum of space 


which may be added to any organ 


being built or already installed 


RANGERTONE, INC. 


574 PARKER STREET 


Newark, New JERSEY 
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CHOIRMASTERSHIP 

By Dr. Percy B. EveRsDEN 
In the January issue you had an ex- 
tended article on Expert Choir- 
mastership. , Without any desire to 
minimize the duties of the choir- 
master I desire to call to your atten- 
tion another side of the picture 
which when fairly and carefully con- 
sidered, in my opinion is as im- 
portant as that painted in the Jan- 
uary issue. 

Your article states that the chief 
difference between Dr. Williamson’s 
method and that of other choir min- 
isters is to “abolish all paid choirs 
and use volunteer choruses” and 
adds that in the long run this method 
“has the advantage of costing the 
church less than it has paid before.” 

I am glad the word “cost” was 
used. By what system of arithmetic 
is that conclusion reached? Experi- 
ence in the middle West at least has 
taught the writer that many and 
many a church is paying in dollars 
less for their organist and quartet 
than is paid to one of Dr. William- 
son’s ministers of music. Again, at 
what cost? True, the congregation 
with one of these choruses may get 
more noise from the choirloft, but 
do they get that musicianship which 
was given by the paid quartet ? 

Again I ask what cost? and reply 
from personal experience that it is 
often at the cost of the human voice. 
As an illustration of this—last week 
a young lady on the program for a 
duet at a certain church in this city 
had been led by the honeyed propo- 
sitions of a “minister of music” to 
sing with his chorus, with the result 
that when she attended her own 
church on Sunday morning she was 
too hoarse to sing at all. 

I hold no brief to speak for the 
vocal teachers who may be more 
vitally affected than anyone else but 
do feel that this so-called “minister 
of music” is a plan devised to build 
up the congregations in the weaker 
churches since the larger the choir 
the larger will be the number of 
friends who come to hear Mary and 
John sing. 

If we are to have chorus choirs 
in connection with our church ser- 
vices, let us at least have men and 
women of mature experience to di- 
rect such work or the “cost” paid in 
the loss of human voices will be 
lamentable. 

ADDENDA 
Dr. Eversden does the profession a 
favor in pointing to a situation of 
incompetency that has existed only 
too often. However my article in 
the January issue was happily deal- 
ing with an organist whose mastery 
of vocal technic is as great as his 
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(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed cepies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. : 

DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS by J. I. Wedgwood, $3.25; The 
old classic work on organ stops, published originally in 1905, and still 
the favorite of many experts; 6 x 9, 190 page, well illustrated. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;’” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustratec, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 
tiens and druwings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops’”’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta te Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


Deals with the main 
7% x 11, illustra- 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 


$2.00: An 
Sz %, 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Art'1ur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, & pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20¢c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, wzitten with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9. 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12. 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


All of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
ecalendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 


The finest Appointment Book ever 


BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of Tie Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases. by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 


loss of space for vacation periods. 
published. $1.50. 
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mastery of the organ—a situation 
both Dr. Eversden and the editors 
most earnestly desire to be nation- 
wide.—T.S.B. 


—NEW YORK N.A.0.— 
Feb. 2 Headquarters gave a dinner 
to Gustav Holst. Mr. Holst was an 
organist in his earlier days but is in 
America as guest professor of com- 
position at Harvard University; 
Jan. 20 he conducted the Boston 
Symphony concert. 

Feb. 11 the Association presented 
Marshall Bidwell in recital at St. 
Thomas’ by courtesy of Dr. T. Ter- 
tius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ 
and formerly president of the 
N.A.O. 

March 1 a conference on choir 
work will be held in St. Thomas’ 
Church, with a talk and demonstra- 
tion by Dr. Noble. 








SEIBERT 


TOWN HALL = NEW YORK 


“I have heard organists in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, England, and 
other countries but I think that a 
more magnificent handling of the 
church-organ than yours is very 
rare.”—Rev. Sv. Norgorc. 

(Opening recital, Norwegian Sea- 
man’s Church, Broeklyn.) 














W.A. Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 


Assistance and advice in service 
and pageant matters 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 
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—MINNESOTA A.G.0.— 
At the Jan. 19 meeting a program 
was given by Marion Hutchinson, 
Hugo Goodwin, and George Hut- 
gren’s Central Lutheran choir. Stan- 
ley R. Avery, his St. Mark’s choir, 
and the Guild sponsored a Karg- 
Elert recital in St. Mark’s Feb. 14. 


—MISS CLAYTON— 
Miss Marion Janet Clayton, of the 
First Presbyterian, New Rochelle, 
has been appointed to succeed the 
late Dr. Brewer at Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian, Brooklyn. Recently 
the church employed only a solo 
quartet, but the congregation has 
prospered during the past year and 


—Pedal Piano— 

For Sale: Estey upright, with 
modern radiating, concave pedal- 
board attached, at a low price for 
quick sale. An especial bargain 
for someone in southeastern New 
England or vicinity who can send 
for it by truck. Address: Percy 
Chase Miller, Box 11, Oak Bluffs. 
Mass. 








For Sale 


Hook & Hastings organ; 46 years 
old; excellent condition; two 
manuals; pedals; sixteen stops; 
usual couplers; very low price. 
Falling Spring Presbyterian 
Church, Chambersburg, Pa. 

















Junior Choir Study Course 


Music of the Bible 
History of Hymns of the Church 


MRS. J. H. CASSIDY, 
A.A.G.O. 


25c per copy—$2.50 per dozen 


A twenty. four lesson pamphlet 

filled with interesting information 
made attractive for Junior Choir 
Students. Copies may be secured 
from the author. 


3517 Lindenwood 
Dallas Texas 
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eight more paid voices are to be at 
Miss Clayton’s command. Miss 
Clayton studied with Harry Rowe 
Shelley seven years, and then with 
Charles M. Courboin; she also took 
the Fontainebleau course in Paris. 


Events 
Forecast 


Philadelphia, 23: Holy Week ser- 
vice at 8:15 under Guild auspices, 
St. Paul’s, Chestnut Hill, Arthur W. 
Howes, organist; organ program 
afterward by Harry C. Banks. An- 
thems will include “Blessed Jesu” 
and “Here yet awhile” from Bach’s 
St. Matthew, and Palestrina’s ‘““Ten- 
ebrae Factae Sunt.” 

Philadelphia, 5, 12, 19, 26: Alex- 
ander McCurdy in recitals at 4:00 
p.m., Second Presbyterian. 

Fort Worth, 7: Guild meeting at 
Baptist Seminary; dinner at 6:30, 
musicale at 8:30, organ solos by Miss 
Frances Davies and Wm. Barclay. 

New York, 3: Guild dinner to 
Samuel A. Baldwin, Beethoven As- 
sociation rooms, 7 p.m. 











S. O. S. 


ORGANISTS! 


The Northern Ohio Chapter, A. G. O.. 
through its members is endeavoring to 
get the City of Cleveland to relocate 
its five-manual 150-stop organ in the 
Public Auditorium. This organ, 
through no fault of the organ builder, 
was badly placed. It has been useless 
for organ recitals for that reason. 
The executive committee passed a 
resolution to inform the City  au- 
thorities that any member would be 
willing to play organ recitals free for 
a period of three years to help defray 
expenses if necessary, if the organ is 
relocated. If you have ever heard this 
instrument and think it would be wise 
for the City to spénd $20,000 to re- 
locate and save this magnificent in- 
strument, won’t you please write me 
to that effect. Your letter will help 
us. EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, 
DEAN, TRINITY CATHEDRAL, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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New York, 17: Gottfried H. Fed- 
erlein in recital, 4-104 Casavant, 
Temple Emanu-F], 8:15. 

Philadelphia, 2, 9, 16: recitals in 
Second Presbyterian at 8:15 by 
Hugh Porter, Robert H. Elmore, 
and Robert Cato, respectively. 

Hanover, Pa., 3, 17: J. Herbert 
Springer in recital, St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran. 

Ann Arbor, 2: Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Lockwood in recital, University of 
Michigan. 

Cleveland, 7: Edwin Arthur Kraft 
in recital, Trinity Cathedral. 

Cornell University, 4, 11, 16, 23, 
30: Warren D. Allen in his Bach 
recitals, as guest organist. 

Cleveland, 9: Melville Smith in 
recital, Museum of Art. 


Advance Programs 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
GLEE CLUB 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
March 5, 8:30 p.m. 
Song of Destiny, Brahms 
Pie Jesu, de Brant 


‘en Albert Scholin 


ORGAN RECITALS 
DEDICATIONS 
INSTRUCTION 


Organist- 
Director 
Second Presby- 
terian Church 
4501 West- 
minster PI. 
Instructor in 
Organ, 
Harmony, 
Counterpoint 
Miller- 
Ferguson 
Institute 

| of Music 
|Cor. Euclid Ave. & McPherson Ave. 


| St. Louis, Mo. 





























A Service to T-A.O. Readers 


The Church Organ 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 
7 «x 8, 108 pages, illustrated 
$2.00 net postpaid 





| The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
sion of Diapasons and_ the 
Diapason Chorus. Also deals 
with how tone is influenced by 
variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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Angler’s Song, Lawes 

Fight, Faltin 

Grammarians Funeral, Bantock 
Paracelsus, Bantock 

I got Shoes, arr. Bartholomew 
Keep in the Middle, arr. 


Bartholomew 


Battle of Jericho, arr. Bartholomew 
Three Sea Songs, Haubiel 
In Vocal Combat, Buck 
Rigoletto Travesty, Bohannon 
Les Cadets de Gascogne, Ganz 
Fain Would I Change, Williams 
Dance of Gnomes, MacDowell 
Here at High Morning, Bauer 
Phantom Host, Hegar 
Spin Spin, Jungst 
Border Ballad, Willan 
Palisades, Genns 

Alfred M. Greenfield, conductor, 
won first place in last year’s national 
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intercollegiate glee club contest ; five 
numbers on the program are first- 
performances for the Club, and one 
(Ganz) is first American perform- 
ance. 

LA VAHN MAESCH 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
March 4 

Widor, Allegro 6 
Stebbins, Dying Swan 











Albert 


Riemenschneider 


ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory 
rea 


Recita's 
Master Classes 


Instruction 


Coaching 





Address: 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio 














A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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Young American 
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Direction 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Night and Day 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
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An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 
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Management: 
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Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 

McKinley, Lament 

Nevin, l’Arlequin 

d’Antalffy, Sportive Fauns 
March 11 

Rogers, Concert Overture 

Bach, Passacaglia 

Wagner, Int. Act 3, Tristan 

Swinnen, Chinoiserie 

Taylor, Looking-Glass Dedication 

Widor, Allegro, Toccata, 5 
March 18 

Franck, Chorale Bm 

Valentini, Minuet 

Bach, Fuyue Ef 

McKinley, Cantilene 

Karg-Elert, La Nuit 











Charles Raymond 


CRONHAM 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Address: Room T, City Hall 
Victor Records 
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Lemare, The Bee 
MacDowell, Wild Rose 
Tchaikowsky, 1812 Overture 
March 25 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Negro spiritual, Deep River 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Johnston, Evensong 
Gaul, Moravian Easter’ Morning 


*HUGH PORTER 
SECOND PRESB., NEW YORK 
March 27 

Bach, Toccata, Adagio, Fugue C 
Bach, O Lord have Mercy* 
Franck, Chorale Bm* 
Bach, Aria F 
Bach, Fugue a la Gigue 




















Tyler Turner 


ORGAN ARCHITECT 


and Consultant 


333 Central Park West 
New York City 


correspondence solicited 
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F.A.G.0O. 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 
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New York 























Maintenance 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, 
REPAIRED and REBUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 


Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 


Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 











MOtt Haven 9-0807 


Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 
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AT LEISURE 
HOW ONE ORGAN BUILDER SPENDS 
HIS LEISURE HOURS 


“T am just finishing a residence and 
conservatory—that is, I have built 
a conservatory in connection with 
the residence and have placed an or- 
gan so that it can be heard in the 
garden, in the music room, and in the 
conservatory. Back of the house we 
have a garden that will accommo- 
date one thousand people; the mus- 
ic room will comfortably seat one 
hundred and fifty. 

“T am very glad I came to Florida 
on account of my health. I am near- 
ing seventy-seven and I want to keep 
young as long as possible, and keep 
in trim. - We are right on the At- 
lantic Ocean. The house itself is 
about 150’ from high-tide and a 
wonderful sight is the passing of the 
steamers. Some come within a half- 
mile of the shore. We are the clos- 
est point in Florida to the Gulf 
Stream. Ships going south pass in- 
side the Stream, which is only three 
miles from shore; those going north 
pass on the other side of the Stream. 
We see an average of twenty ships 
passing daily, bound for southern 
harbors, the Panama Canal, and 
other points.” 

Thus writes Dr. M. P. Moller 
from H’vidore, his newly-built win- 
ter home at Delray Beach, Florida, 
which is not only to be a home but 
also a temple of music for its 
builder. 


Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
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A formal opening of the “Temple 
of Music” was held by invitation 
Feb. 4th. And while Dr. Moller was 
occupying himself: in these pleasur- 
able surroundings in Florida his 
home town was officially naming him 
as one of the three men whose work 
in behalf of their home town “was 
the most notable achievement dur- 
ing 1931.” 

As soon as details are available 
concerning the conservatory and its 
organ, together with the aims and 
hopes of its builder, they will be 
noted in these pages. 


—GUILMANT SCHOOL— 
The Guilmant Organ School Alumni 
Association met in New York City 
Feb. 29 and heard Duncan McKen- 
zie in an illustrated discussion of 
descant and faux bourdon. 
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—HILLGREEN-LANE— 
Recent contracts include the follow- 
ing: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Pilgrim Baptist. 

Detroit, Mich., Zion Lutheran. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Bethany Re- 
formed. 

Texarkana, Texas, Central Chris- 
tian. 








Boston 
by 
S. Harrison 
LoVEWELL 


Official 


Representative 




















Well, Karg-Elert appeared in recital 
at Jordan Hall under auspices the 
New England A. G. O. and won 
favor for himself and his own com- 
positions. There was considerable 
diversity of opinion relative to his 
playing. 

Criticism was disarmed in the case 
of the young French organist Renée 
Nizan. Her playing at Jordan Hall 
occasioned much enthusiasm. She 
has virtuosity and a_ remarkable 
mastery of the instrument. The 
People’s Symphony engaged Miss 
Nizan for a performance of Guil- 
mant’s Organ Concerto in D minor. 

The New England Conservatory 
of late has done much to broaden 
the scope of its academic courses. 
The History of Church Music dur- 
ing the second semester is to be in 
the hands of the Rev. Walter Will- 
iams of Providence. Since 1920, 
Rev. Williams has been organist of 
St. Stephan’s and in 1930 he founde1 
the St. Dunstan’s School of Church 
Music in Providence. As will be re- 
called, this column has frequently 
mentioned the work of the Rev. Mr. 
Williams in conjunction with the 
Wellesley Summer Conference. He 
is an authority on modern Spanish 
ecclesiastical music. 

Feb. 3, John H. Gutterson was 
found dead at his home in Norwell. 
He was born in Weymouth 65 years 
ago, and for many years was or- 
ganist at the Old Slip Church, Hing- 
ham. Also he was a member of the 
Theatre Guild, interested in histori- 
cal subjects, and noted for his short- 
story writing. 

At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Upson Camp in Reading, and 
before the members of the Truette 
Organists’ Club and invited guests, 
Dr. Carl McKinley gave a program 
on the charming residence organ, 
that was greatly appreciated. It is 
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surprising what can be done musi- 
cally on an instrument of two 
manuals and comparatively limited 
resources; as the program is a mar- 
vel of excellence, we add it here: 
Handel’s Water Music Suite, 
Brahms’ Two Choral Preludes, 
Bach’s Tidings of Joy (from a 
Christmas Cantata), Mendelssohn’s 
Funeral: March, Karg-Elert’s Im- 
provisation in E, Vierne’s Scherzetto 
and Westminster Chimes, and Mc- 
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Kinley’s Arabesque and Four Varia- 
tions on Dundee. 

The final recital of the present 
series was a Wagner program played 
by William E. Zeuch, First Church, 
Feb. 7, before an audience of 1,500 
with many unable to find places in 
the building. Although it is obvious 
as to how he does the trick, there 
as yet seem to be few who can imi- 
tate his success as a recitalist. Dur- 
ing the Sundays of the Lenten sea- 
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son, cantatas and other choral works 
will be featured, beginning with the 
“Requiem” of Brahms. 
—GRAINGER ON JAZZ— 

Percy Grainger, eminent pianist who 
has been appointed head of the 
music department of the New York 
University College of Fine Arts, is 
reported to have said in an inter- 
view : 

“Jazz is far more refined musically 
than any popular music we have 
ever had. It approaches the so- 
called classical music so closely as to 
become competitive and cause con- 
sternation among some of the entre- 
preneurs of the higher forms.” 

—PRIZE-WINNER--- 
Miss Marie Cowan, pupil of Frank 
Van Dusen, has won her fourth 
prize, which gives her first place in 
the organ-playing contest of the So- 
ciety of American Musicians, and 
entitles her to formal presentation 
as recitalist in Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago, under S.A.M. auspices. 


GUILD EXAMS 
A SUGGESTION FOR RECONSIDERATION 

OF REQUIREMENTS 
Again it is time for our annual 
lamentation over the percentage of 
failures among the candidates for 
the A.G.O. examinations. Evident- 
ly there has been little educational 
advancement during the past few 
years. Undoubtedly the examina- 
tions have been somewhat stiffened, 
but even then there is something 
radically wrong when students under 
accepted instructors fail to make 
good in music theory. 

Four matters can be at fault, 
namely, the examinations them- 
selves, the instructors, the students, 
or the systems taught. 

In the harmony and counterpoint 
tests, it would seem to at least one 
outsider as though the systems of in- 
struction are wholly outmoded. So 
long as the mechanical (with key at 
the end of the book or in the pos- 


- session of the teacher!) has preced- 


ence over the musical, so long will 
any system fail to meet the require- 
ments. We are no longer living in 
the thorough-bass period, so why use 
a harmony that employs a figured 
bass and arbitrary scale-forms for 
its foundation? Counterpoint has 
advanced beyond the Cherubini 
stage, and interval-writing (by five 
species) is far away from the mark 
demanded by our day and genera- 
tion. 

It has been stated that Max Reger 
was the greatest of extremely 
modern German composers;-if that 
is so, then why not look into the rea- 
sons why he achieved the heights? 
Were the five years under Dr. 
Riemann of no avail? Prof. Franz 
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Bellinger, formerly of Columbia 
University, attributes the outstand- 
ing greatness of Reger to the in- 
struction obtained from Dr. Rie- 
mann, and it is absolutely true that 
Reger is the product of the system 
taught by Riemann and which has a 
psychological basis for both harmony 
and counterpoint. 

I fear the commercial idea still 
controls musical advancement. 

—S. Harrison LovEwELL 
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—MOLLER— 


H. M. Ridgely, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of M. P. Moller Inc., re- 
ports the following among recent 
contracts: 


Trenton, Park Methodist; 
Coatesville, Hepzibah Baptist ; 
Bowers, Trinity Lutheran; 
Johnsonburg, First M. E.; 
Collingswood, Trinity P. E.; 
3altimore, St. Mark’s M E. 
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St. James’ Lutheran, Pottstown, 
contracted for additions; and 
Christ Reformed, Norristown, dedi- 
cated its Moller late in January. 

Headquarters also reports a con- 
tract for a 4m with Antiphonal Or- 
gan for the new M. E. being built 
in Albany. 

St. Peter’s, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
dedicated its 3-49 Moller Jan. 31, 
Frank H. Mather at the console 


for the musicale, with Henry R. - 


Toft, organist of the church, in 
several numbers. Mr. Mather, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s, Paterson, is 
choirmaster of St. Peter’s. 


MORTIMER WILSON 
Aug. 6,1876—Jan. 27, 1932 
Mortimer Wilson, composer and 
teacher, died Jan. 27 at his home in 
New York City, after an attack of 
pneumonia. Mr. Wilson’s work was 
reviewed in these pages some years 
ago when he won the $500 prize for 

his New Orleans Overture. 

Mr. Wilson had a gift for com- 
position which gave his works an 
emphatic element of charm and con- 
viction. Though not writing exten- 
sively for the organ he has left some 
sterling compositions of a high 
grade of merit. He was interested 
in providing original scores for mo- 
tion pictures, particularly in the bet- 
ter days when music of real merit 
was supplied for performance by 
musicians in the pit rather than by 
phonographs. The New York Phil- 
harmonic has programed his orches- 
tral works on various occasions. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Chariton, 
Iowa, studied music extensively here 
and abroad, was conductor of the 
Atlanta Symphony for four years, 
was a pupil of Reger, and head of 
the theory department of Brenau 
Conservatory, director of the Atlan- 
ta Conservatory, etc. etc., through 
a varied and successful career. He 
is survived by his widow and son, 
Mortimer, Jr., an artist. 


—MOOSE FESTIVAL— 


Prizes of all sorts from $10,000 
down are offered for choral or- 
ganizations of all classes compet- 
ing in the Moose Music Festival to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, late in 
August. Full details from Joseph 
A. Jenkins, Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland. 


—SEMINARY GIFT— 


Upon retiring from active duties 
at the College of the City of New 
York Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin 
presented his library of organ 
works to the School of Sacred 
Music of Union Theological Semi- 
nary of which Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson is director. 
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—DICKINSON— 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson of the 
School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
dedicated the Skinner Organ in 
Falling Spring Presbyterian, 
Chambersburg, Pa., Jan. 19; Jan. 
17 he gave a recital for the Chil- 
dren’s Music Club, New York, 
prefaced by a talk on the organ; 
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Jan. 12 he gave a recital in Pied- 
mont Congregational, Worcester, 
Mass.; and recitals earlier in the 
season were given in Syracuse, N. 
Y., and Winston-Salem, N. C. 


—GREGORIAN COURSE— 
Rev. R. J. Balko of St. Vincent 
College will conduct a course in 
Gregorian chant at St. Scholastica 
Academy, Chicago, June’ 26 to 
Aug. 6. 
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—KILGEN— 
Vernor E. Henshie opened his new 
Kilgen in Temple Shaare Emeth, 
St. Louis, Jan. 15; this is the sec- 
ond Kilgen for the Temple, the 
first having been built for the old 
building 35 years ago. 

KMOX broadcasting station is 
now using the new Kilgen in its 
new studio in the Mart building, 
St. Louis. The instrument is said 
to include a rather unusual type of 
Combon, and a stoplist incorporat- 
ing liberal attention to both Diapa- 
son and orchestral registers. 

At the annual meeting of the cor- 
poration Feb. 8 the officers elected 
were Chas. G. Kilgen, president; 
Alfred Kilgen, 1st vice-president ; 
George Kilgen, 2nd, vice-president ; 
Charles Kilgen Jr., treasurer; 
Eugene Kilgen, secretary. 

—A JUNIOR CHOIR— 
Miss Edith E. Sackett and her 
junior choir of Fort George Pres- 
byterian, New York, furnished the 
music for the Christian Endeavor 
rally in Rutgers Presbyterian Feb. 
7. Two days earlier her full 
choirs joined the choirs of Sum- 
merfield M. E. in a concert of 
church music. 

—WARNED AT LAST— 
Prof. Dunham’s Editorial quotes a 


‘ reverend gentleman who can _ be 


adequately classified by our readers 
for themselves. He piously suggests 
that his church consider the merits 
of discharging all musicians and em- 
ploying only a clergyman. It would 
be so much easier for the clergyman, 
he believes. The clergyman is God’s 
mouthpiece. The musicians “are 
enemies of common worship.” 

May we be pardoned for pointing 
out that the musician’s business is 
to make better music and the clergy- 
man’s is to help the poor and needy 
enjoy a better life? And may we 
conclude by pointing out that the 
world has never before had such a 


wealth of music as it has today, nor 


the poor and needy had a worse time 
with more oppression than they are 
having right now? 

The musician is an enemy of man- 
kind. Only a clergyman is man- 
kind’s friend. We know it’s true, 
for a clergyman has said so. 

—TuHE EpiTor 


—BORROWING OURS— 
Most of our readers already know 
that many of Bach’s organ compo- 
sitions haye been played in concert 
by some of the world’s firiest pianists 
and that Leopold Stokowski has 
scored some of the works and pre- 
sented them in concert as orchestral 
works. The latest transcription 
would seem to be Harold Bauer’s 
playing of -the Franck A minor 
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Chorale in his New York concert; 
Mr. Bauer made his own piano tran- 
scription. 

—$150 PRIZE— 
Americans by birth or naturaliza- 
tion will compete for the Eurydice 
Chorus award for a composition 
for women’s voices; full details 
from Miss Susanna Dercum, Phil- 
adelphia Art Alliance, 251 South 
18th St., Philadelphia. Contest 
closes in October. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








Publishers 

















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY bg! 
159 East 48th St., New York, 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








| Builders 














AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass, 
Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 


Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 
CASAVANT FRERES 

St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & UO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendal Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 1114 Architects Bldg. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 


Hartford, Conn 
Broadway & 45th 


Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
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KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. L., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. . 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
REUTER — co. 
Lawrence, Kansa 
ROCHESTER "ORGAN | co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN co. 
Highland, Illinois. 











Organ Architects 








¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 








| Equipment and Various 








DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, II. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians | 
and Rebuilders 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church orgars rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 

















For Sale 


Modern Electric. 


Two-Manual and 
Pedal Studio Pipe 
Organ 


W. W. Kimball make, 1 hp. 
blower, 40-foot cable to Console. 


Consolidation of two Music 
Schools necessitates sacrificing 


one organ at less than half of cost. 


Milwaukee Institute of Music, 
Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 























